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You Can Make Your Boy’s 
Dreams Come True 


There comes a time in every boy’s life when he dreams 
of owning a rifle of his own. He wants to be a crack shot, 
and feel the thrill that comes from planting shot after 


Boys! shot into the center of the target. et i 
Get Your Free Co If you believe in your boy, don’t put him off. emembe: 
of the Daisy Manual how you felt at his age. Perhaps you had a Daisy Air 


Rifle of your own. Think of what it will mean to your 
boy—not only to have a Daisy all his own, but to have 
you teach him to use it. . SE a 

For millions of American men, the Daisy Air Rifle has 
been more than sport—it has been the means of invalu- 
able training in character, alertness, and self-reliance. 
Let your boy, too, have this splendid training. 

The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 
of fun with your 50-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, 
Daisy. and other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


DAISY 43 RIFLES 


Go to your nearest 
hardware or spo 
goods dealer and as 
him for a free copy of 
y Manual — 
a book written just 
for boys. It tells how 
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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


VERYONE who knows animals knows 

that they are capable of the warmest 
affection for one another as well as for their 
human friends. Our cover picture shows 
two magnificent dogs, which are, as we 
happen to know, inseparable and loving 
companions. Not many men and women 
can count as surely on their best friend’s 
attachment as these dogs can. 





WHY INFLUENZA? 
E'3 since the disastrous epidemic of 
1918, little spurts of influenza have 
cropped up here and there, especially in 
laces where that epidemic was not particu- 
rly severe. The disease is thus restricted, 
probably because most persons in the cities 
or towns where the epidemic was severe 
were either naturally resistant or else have 
got a certain immunity from the attack from 
which they suffered at that time. Many who 
escaped the epidemic of 1918 were protected 
by their good general health and their power 
of resistance, but that condition, as we 
know, is not permanent. A person who 
thinks himself immune to influenza may 
quickly lose his powers of resistance, if he is 
exposed to severe climatic changes when he 
is overworked or depressed by worry, or if 
he has taxed his digestive and assimilative 
powers by errors of diet, or if he has been 
physically weakened by an attack of some 
other disease. Even the immunity conferred 
by an attack of influenza is unfortunately 
not of long duration; it can be depended on 
for only a few years. 

fo as the resisting powers of the individ- 
ual to the invasion of the influenza germ 
vary, now strong and again weak, so the 
virulence of the germ itself varies. When, as 
often happens after the disease has lingered 
about a neighborhood for some years, the 
virulence of the germ weakens coincidentally 

with a rise in the resisting powers of the 
a0 of that locality, the disease dies out for a 
ong time. But gradually the resisting force 
of the community against the influenza 
germ, having nothing on which to exercise 
itself, grows weak, and the people are again 
ready to succumb to a new invasion. This is 
what happened in western Europe and in 
America in the years following the epidemic 
of 1889-92. Then in 1916 the germs were im- 


ported from somewhere—perhaps by Ger-: 


man prisoners infected in Russia, or perhaps 
by Russian soldiers who had n trans- 
ferred to the western battle line—and, find- 
ing a virtually virgin field, overspread the 
western world in a new epidemic. Another 
will be due in America between 1935 and 
1940. Those of us who live till then will 


stand an excellent chance of having a bad - 


attack. 


AN OLD-TIME PACKET CAPTAIN 


4 §-. captains of the fine old Western pack- 
ets of the Black Ball, Swallow Tail, Black 
X and other lines as famous in their day 
were, most of them, as Sir Basil Lubbock ad- 
mits in a recent book, distinctly “hard- 
boiled” men of the old-time seafaring type, 
profuse and profane in sulphurous epithet, 
and handy with a belaying pin at need. But 
there were exceptions. One of these was 
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Captain E. E. Morgan of the Black X, 
whose two finest commands were the Hen- 
drik Hudson and the Victoria. 

He was noted for the calm, unruffled way 
in which he took the trials of a packet cap- 
tain’s life. Instead of the usual flare-up of sea 
blessings, he would treat the mate who had 
neglected his duty to a sardonic: ‘Never 
mind; I’ll attend to it myself this voyage.” 

He was at his best when the weather was 
at its worst, and the sight of him, swaying 
easily to the heave of the ship and chewing 
steadily at an unlighted cigar, put confidence 
into many a frightened emigrant. On one 
such occasion he so impressed Leslie, the 
artist, who with Thackeray happened to be 
making a trip as far as the Wight in Mor- 
gan’s ship, that Leslie straightway made a 
sketch of the captain hailing the men aloft 
through his hollowed hands. With the ex- 
clamation, ‘Great heavens, what a picture!” 
the artist dodged under the lee of the weather 
bulwark and dashed off a portrait of his 
skipper, which is still a treasured possession 
in Morgan’s family. 

One of the great games of the early Vic- 
torian period, especially on shipboard, was 
the game of draughts, at which Morgan 
specially prided himself. A bad draughts- 
player could do what neither an indifferent 
mate nor a gale of wind could do—he could 
stir the old captain into a temper. Yet in the 
days when the generality of captains were 
inclined to be rough sea-bears Morgan was 
the equal of any courtier on an occasion of 
ceremony. 

When Queen Victoria, in 1844, lunched on 
board the famous Black X liner that had 
been called after her, the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was one of the guests, asked Morgan— 
who was part owner of the line—why he had 
never called one of the vessels after Her 
Majesty before. 

“Because,” replied Morgan suavely, “we 
more before built a ship that was worthy of 

er. 


A NOVEL DINNER GOWN 


T= tropics have a fascination all their 
own. They would be irresistible were it 
not that the hum of the mosquito, like the 
trail of the serpent, is over it all. 

At the first dinner party that Dorothy 
Dix attended in Singapore, she tells us in 
My Trip Around the World, a servant handed 
her a white pillowcase-looking affair. I had 
no idea, she says, what it was for, and I 
waited for my hostess’s lead. She proceeded 
calmly to slip her feet into it and draw the 
strings about her knees. It was to protect 
her feet and ankles from the mosquitoes, 
and she said that later in the season mos- 
quito bags were just as much provided for 
guests as napkins, unless one furnished 
each guest with a lamp, which was set be- 
fore his or her feet as they sat on the veranda 
or at the table. For mosquitoes prefer dark- 
ness to light. 

And at that, the mosquitoes in Singapore 
are no worse than they are in many parts of 
America; so I pass this tip on to my fellow 
countrymen and women. 


WHERE DID THE PIGEONS GO TO? 


T= sudden disappearance from their for- 
mer haunts of the passenger pigeons, 
which were once so numerous that they ac- 
tually ‘‘darkened the skies” in their migrat- 
ing flight, has long been a mystery. Various 
explanations have been suggested, for it is 
hardly possible that they were all killed by 
pothunters, as was at one time assumed. A 
writer in Forest and Stream has a curious 
theory to propose. He thinks that “the sea 
swallowed them up.’’ As we know, he writes, 
the wild pigeon flocked and migrated. Now, 
the way I figure it out is that they were head- 
ing for South America on their fall migration 
and were overcome by a storm, swept into 
the ocean and drowned. Sailors who passed 
through the ‘death belt’’ reported their 
vessels riding for days and days through the 
bodies of drowned pigeons. 


NO SURPRISE PARTY 


LOPEMENTS are not always an unwelcome 
surprise to the parents of the bride. That 

at least is the view of the humorist. We find 
Good Hardware adopting this view of the 
case in the following conversation. 

He: “Then it is settled we are to elope at 
midnight?” 

She: “Yes, darling!” 

“And are you sure you can get your trunk 
packed in time?” 

“Oh, yes! Papa and mama have both 
promised to help me.” ; 
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NNE LOUISE felt good. 
Her well-fed, well-rested 
young body was reposing 
at the top of a steep flight 
of stone steps; her strong, 
tanned little hands were clasped 
round stiffly starched, white-linen 
knees, and her happy eyes looked 
through an archway of a crimson trumpet 
vine, past a group of royal palms, to a vista 
of turquoise sea set in a frame of green 
mountain slopes. In the house behind her 
she heard the swish-swish of a rough coconut 
shell in the hands of a Jamaican maid who 
was polishing the shining dark mahogany 
floor. And she saw a tray loaded with bananas 
and borne high on a turbaned head pass 
on the other side of a gray stone wall. 

Anne Louise hugged herself. ‘‘How 
quaint!’’ she murmured. 

It had been heavenly from the beginning 
—this trip with father. She had loved it all, 
from the moment they had left noisy, 
crowded, snow-piled New York behind and 
had yielded themselves to the luxurious de- 
lights of a voyage in southern waters. 

They had spent a week motoring on this 
tropical island. Then, following the advice of 
a knowing friend, they had abandoned the 
ways and roads of ordinary tourists, struck 
away from towns and railways and gone up 
into the mountains, up and up, until they 
had come to this secluded, gray and ancient 
house, where a little English lady kept a 
perfect hostelry, and where they settled 
down and rested. 

Father, who was a writing person, was 
shut up with his typewriter now in the big 
bare room at the head of a crooked flight of 
stairs, where there was such a wonderful 
view out of the windows. But he had said 
that he should turn his back on the view in 
order to finish his chapter. No one knew 
better than Anne Louise how important that 
chapter was. 

She had the feeling of guarding something 
as she sat on the steps. Guarding father, of 
course. She wondered if he minded the 
swish-swish of the coconut brush. It was all 
the noise there was, except the occasional, 
distant heehaw of a donkey. 

She heard a sudden sound of whistling, 
and racing steps on the stairs, and turned 
expectantly. That was father, of course! No 
one else made a noise or ran in this house! 
Everything was subdued and quiet—the 
quiet, softly stepping serving women, the 
quiet little lady who ruled them all with so 
firm a hand, the quiet roads and mountain 
sides, the quiet nights and quiet dawns. 

“It’s done!’ thought Anne Louise as she 
caught sight of her father’s face. She was 
expert in reading signs. And it was done to 
suit him—that, too, was apparent. Anne 
Louise heaved a tremendous sigh of relief. 
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“It must be good ink,” she impressed upon him, ‘‘fountain-pen ink!” 


“HOW 
QUAINT!” 


By Alice Dyar Russell 


She had felt more than usually responsible, 
because it was on her account, because of her 
horrid colds, that he had been driven out of 
New York when his editors wanted him to 
stay there and finish his book. 

Anne Louise dragged her father down be- 
side her. There were only two of them, and 
they were very precious to each other. 

“Did it go, father dear?” 

“Oh—swimming! But I’ve a cramp!” He 
looked ruefully at his fingers and stretched 
them. ‘‘U-um, what a view!’’ He narrowed 
his eyes and squinted off. ‘‘Anne, do you see 
that white wing of a ship? Sailing vessels 
hold all the poetry of the sea. What hour of 
the day is it, anyway?” 

“Eleven o’clock—almost breakfast time!”’ 
Anne Louise answered with a giggle. It had 
not ceased to be a joke to call this meal by its 
Jamaican name. 

‘Well, I have been at work since five— 
and for once I have an appetite for goat 
mutton and fried plantains at eleven. I'll 
play the rest of today and save tomorrow for 
the final typing, and get the thing off the 
next day. It must go then, or it will reach the 
publishers too late.” 

“T am so happy!” murmured Anne Louise, 
laying her head against his knee. ‘‘What do 
you want to do this afternoon, father?” 


“Whiz through space, I think! I’ll be our 
own chauffeur, and we'll take that mountain 
road everybody has been warning usagainst.”” 

“O father, I can’t! Miss Fetherly has 
asked people in to tea—the doctor’s family 
from Stoneleigh, four miles away; I couldn’t 
go! Miss Fetherly has baked a cake on pur- 
pose a 
“Fancy!”’ said her father in broad English 
accents, and they both laughed. 

Tea had been drunk, thin bread and 
butter and plump pieces of cake consumed, 
mild sallies of conversation passed, and Anne 
Louise was alone and restless. 

She wandered from the veranda, where 
she could see the palms and the sea, through 
the big sitting-room with its bare floors, 
painted walls and many little mahogany 
tables, out to the back of the gray old house, 
weather-beaten and dull as the coral rocks 
round it, to the wide stone barbecue, from 
which you could look down the side of the 
mountain to the red road that wound in and 
out. Anne Louise watched its emptiness 
until she grew nervous, and went back to 
hunt up Miss Fetherly, reading a novel by a 
shuttered window. 

“He ought to be back,” she fretted. 

“He will be soon,’”’ Miss Fetherly soothed 
her. “Now don’t you worry about him.” 


Copyright, 1925, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


“What if something has 
happened? Father is so 
reckless when he drives— 
especially if he’s alone!’’ 
“We should hear of it, if 


ae anything had happened,” 


Miss Fetherly said com- 

fortably. Anne Louise won- 

dered howthey should hear 
of it—without telephones. 

“Tt’ll be dark in half an hour,” sighed 
Anne Louise. Miss Fetherly agreed and 
turned a page. 

Suddenly the hoot of a motor sounded, 
startlingly clear. 

“There!” said Miss Fetherly, with a look 
of mild reproach. “I told you so!” 

But Anne Louise had turned pale. “‘That’s 
not our car!” she cried, jumping up. 

It was not their car. But Anne Louise’s 
father, bruised and senseless, was in it. The 
Stoneleigh doctor was with him. There had 
been an accident. A treacherous double 
curve, a more treacherous crumbling edge, 
and the car had crashed over and down, 
throwing him violently out against a tree. 

“One of my men saw the whole thing. I 
was with him almost immediately,” the 
doctor assured Anne Louise when her father 
had been put to bed. “I assure you he is not 
seriously hurt.” 

“‘But he’s unconscious!” 

“Yes, and he may be so for several hours 
yet. Shock mostly. If a concussion, it’s of the 
mildest. In a week he won’t know that he 
was hit. That is, if he does as I tell him and 
keeps quiet!’’ 

“Oh, he will, he will!’’ cried Anne Louise, 
her brown eyes wide and agonized. 

The doctor smiled, but his tones were 
grim. He was wondering whether this fluffy 
young person could obey orders. ‘‘Look 
here,” he said. ‘“There’s not much you have 
to do, but it’s got to be done right. Miss 
Fetherly, you are to listen, too.” 

“Oh, she needn’t!’”’ cried Anne Louise, 
feeling that she would dislike Miss Fether!y 
if she were the one to take care of father. “J 
can do everything!” 

Crouched in a big chair by her father’s 
bed, Anne Louise repeated the doctor’s di- 
rections over and over to herself. ‘Keep him 
quiet—see that he is-not worried.”” What was 
there to worry him? Not one thing! He 
should just lie and bask—blessed father! He 
had not stirred yet, and he might not until 
morning. She was to watch until twelve; 
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then—how she hated to think of 
yielding her place—Miss Fetherly 
would keep vigil ‘until four; then 
Anne Louise again. 

The morning sunlight was bright = 
in the room when Anne Louise’s 
father opened his eyes and looked 
at his daughter in an entirely nat- = 
ural way. The girl sat perfectly 
still, hardly daring to breathe. 

“Hello!” he said and tried to 
move. A look of pain crossed his 
face, and he closed his eyes again. 
Anne Louise put out her hand and 
laid it firmly upon his. ‘Dear fa- 
ther!” she said warmly. “It’s all 
right—everything is allright—truly! 
You—you just banged your head a 
little when the car went down, but 
after a sleep you'll be all right again 
—the doctor said so!” 

After a few minutes, ‘‘What day = 
is this?’’ he asked feebly. 

“‘Why—Thursday morning!” Anne 
Louiseanswered, alittle taken aback. 
“‘Now go to sleep again, dearest,” 
she begged. 

But his fingers moved uneasily 
in hers. ‘“The—manuscript?” he = iil 
whispered. 

Anne Louise felt that she had re- 
ceived an electric shock. Today was Thurs- 
day; father’s manuscript had to go on Friday 
—and she had forgotten it! ‘‘Little good-for- 
nothing!’’ she apostrophized herself fiercely. 
Then she leaned over the bed and softly 
stroked the restless fingers as she spoke. 

“Father dear—don’t worry! I'll do it— 
I'll do it today—copy it and get it off. Sure 
thing!’’ She kissed his cheek. ‘‘Don’t worry. 
You know I can do it. I type pretty fast, and 
I can read your writing—if nobody else can! 
I'll go now—so you go to sleep, father!” 

She waited a moment, saw that he was 
sleeping again, and then stole away, vehe- 
mently brushing at the tears that would rise. 
That horrible manuscript! How could she 
stay away from father all day? But of course 
she must. It would be no light task decipher- 
ing father’s handwriting—he was addicted 
to multitudinous interlineations. 

The doctor was just driving up in his car. 
She gave him her glowing report, received 
his optimistic comment, and then lingered to 
have another word with him when he came 
from her father’s room. 

“Keep him quiet—don’t let him worry!” 

“T won’t—oh, I won’t!” said Anne Louise 
devoutly. 

From her father’s writing-table she 
quietly filched the things she needed, bore 
them away and came back for the type- 
writer, a light portable little machine that 
Anne Louise’s father would be as unlikely to 
leave behind him on a trip as his tooth brush. 
She had just got the little machine arranged 
on her washstand, which was the only table 
the height of which suited her, and was mak- 
ing a preliminary study of the opening pages 
of her father’s manuscript, when a sound 
outside attracted her attention. She thought 
she heard a scuffle—a fall—a groan. O 
father! She sprang up—her knee caught 
under the edge of the light stand—it went 
over with a bang, carrying the typewriter 
with it. But Anne Louise did not stop. She 
rushed through the hall into her father’s 
room. Nothing had happened. Her father 
was sleeping; Miss Fetherly was sitting by 
the window reading a novel. She explained 
calmly that the maid Isabel had dropped the 
dustpan in the hall. 

Feeling rather foolish, Anne Louise re- 
turned to her room. She had no actual pre- 
monition of the extent of the catastrophe 
that had befallen her, but her heart sank 
when she saw the typewriter on the floor. 
Was there not something a little awkward in 
its aspect? Something bright and shining 
caught her eye. She picked up a tiny polished 
ball and surveyed it blankly. It must have 
come out of the typewriter, but what was it? 
She checked her involuntary impulse to go 
and ask her father. 

Anne Louise shook the typewriter gently 
and listened as anxiously as a doctor does to 
an unsound heart. It rattled. She tentatively 
struck a key. It did not respond. Panic 
seized Anne Louise. She checked another 
impulse to go to her father. She tested it 
again and again. The awful truth was—it 
would not go. 

A hazy idea of sending father’s manu- 
script exactly as it was passed through her 
mind. But father wrote in pencil; he used 
innumerable scraps; it was probable that 
Anne Louise was the only person on earth 
besides the writer of them who could make 
out those notes. 
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By 
MINNA IRVING 


As I went down the windy road 
I met a painter lad, 


‘‘4 burnished bronze will suit the oak, 


And yonder ivy spray 


He wore a paint-brush in his belt, That tops the garden wall shall have 


A pot of paint he had. 
“T think,”’ he cheerily remarked, 
“T’ll paint the maples red, 
And do in lemon yellow all 
The elm-boughs overhead.” 


ged | 


“Well, I'll write it out,’’ said Anne Louise, 
desperately. She was a poor penman, and it 
would take her all the rest of the day and far 
into the night, very likely; but it must of 
course be done. She couldn’t fix the broken 
typewriter—why, she had never fixed a 
broken typewriter in her life! 

It was nearly eleven o'clock. She took an- 
other peep at her father. He opened his eyes 
and smiled at her. He trusted her—he wasn’t 
worrying. With a slightly breathless feeling 
Anne Louise returned to her room and got 
out her fountain pen. Empty! So was her 
father’s. She remembered that she had in- 
tended to get fountain-pen ink in Kingston, 
and then had forgotten it. She and her father 
had laughed together and told each other 
that now they had a good excuse for not 
writing letters. 

“Miss Fetherly, have you some ink— 
fountain-pen ink?” 

“Why, yes—I have ink!” answered Miss 
Fetherly obligingly. Out of an inner recess in 
an exquisite little rosewood desk she ex- 
tracted a small bottle that had a little thick, 
greenish, dried-up fluid in the bottom. “I am 
afraid it is nearly all used up,’’ Miss Fetherly 
said apologetically. ‘‘I ordered some from 
Kingston last week.” 

Anne Louise looked at it and could have 
cried. 

“They have ink at your store?’ she 
hazarded. She had called that store a 
“thovel’”” when they had passed it at the 
crossroads. 

“Why, yes, to be sure, my dear,”’ Miss 
Fetherly said briskly, and then, a trifle more 
uncertainly, ‘‘That is—they do, sometimes. 
Would you like a bearer?” 

“TI want somebody to go for me, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Anne Louise, smiling 
faintly. She explained her predicament fully. 
Miss Fetherly was shocked and sorry. 
“Fancy!” she said. 

“If Jericho would. go,’’ said Anne Louise 
earnestly, referring to a small colored boy 
whose life was to run errands, “‘if he would 
go and hurry, I would give him a dol—a half- 
crown!”’ 

“No, indeed, my dear!’’ Miss Fetherly 
spoke severely for so gentle a little lady. ‘‘A 
thrupence will be quite enough.” 

“You will hurry?” Anne Louise begged, as 
she gave explicit directions to the small 
black, whose one scant garment, the color of 
the soil, was caught with a bit of rope round 
his middle. : 

Jericho grinned widely, and twisted his 
bare toes in the red dust. ‘‘Ya-as, missis— 
ya-as, missis—I hurry.” 

“It must be good ink,” she impressed 
upon him. ‘‘Fountain-pen ink!” 

“Fo'ting pen ink—ya-as, missis—fo’ting- 
pen ink.” 

Jericho had five miles to go, five miles to 
return. The hours were very long to Anne 
Louise. She wandered in and out of the 
shaded rooms. She sat by her father and 
bathed his head in cold water. He dozed a 
good deal, but suffered no pain and could 
take a little nourishment. Anne Louise knew 
that he was recovering exactly as the doctor 

had said he would. And assuredly he was not 
worrying. Yet she was very miserable. She 
longed unbearably to be able to typewrite. 
She thought of Jericho and his “hurry” with 
awful doubt. 

But at last, late in the afternoon, he did 


A coat of crimson gay.” 


“Now who are you?” I cried, ‘“‘who make 


The autumn scenes less sober.” 
am a master-painter, ma’am,”’ 
He said, ‘“‘I am October.” 
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return. He was empty handed. He grinned 
and twisted his toes in the red dust of the 
path. | : 

“No fo’ting-pen ink. No, missis, no fo’- 
ting-pen ink,” he explained, smiling as if he 
were doing her a tremendous favor. 

Anne Louise was furious. ‘‘No ink! That is 
outrageous—perfectly outrageous!” Fiercely 
she demanded of Miss Fetherly, ‘‘How do 
—_ get along with a store like that? No 
in ” 


“Perhaps they didn’t know what you 
meant by fountain-pen ink,” said Miss 
Fetherly, with a worried brow. ‘‘They have 
ordinary ink, I feel quite sure.” 

Anne Louise felt faint. ‘I wanted ink/”’ 
she said, tragically. 

“Well, well, my dear,’’ Miss Fetherly put 
in, with an evident intent to soothe, ‘‘it 
won’t matter, I presume, if your father’s— 
er—manuscript is delayed a little. We might 
send down to Kingston for fountain-pen ink. 
I think there are places in Kingston.” 

Anne Louise had to stop then and check 
one of those impulses to go and tell her 
father. Then she walked away to her room. 
“No ink!” she murmured. “I think it’s per- 
ae awful! What do people do here, any- 
way ” 

As she gazed upon the disabled machine 
for the first time it occurred to her that per- 
haps, when you were where you could not 
get a thing done for you, you did it yourself. 

She sat down in front of the typewriter 
and began to scrutinize its parts. She fin- 
gered various screws and peered into various 
recesses with a more intelligent look than the 
typewriter had ever before received from 
her. By and by a really interested expression 
came upon her face. For several minutes she 
had. not thought of asking her father about 
it, and she saw where the shining little ball 
must have slipped out. It occurred to her 
that it was probably what is called a ball- 
bearing. 

Finally she got up and went to Miss 
Fetherly and asked her for a small screw- 
driver. She indicated with her fingers exactly 
how small it had to be. Miss Fetherly looked 
doubtful. But she put her novel down and 
began to poke gently round, first in one 

lace and then in another. After a long time 
iss Fetherly said that here was something 
she thought would do. Anne Louise’s heart 
sank as she took the rusty, weakly little tool, 
but she thanked Miss Fetherly, asked if a 
little dinner might be brought to her room on 
a plate and went back to the typewriter. 

As Anne Louise ate her meat and vege- 
tables she studied the machine with the eyes 
of a would-be anatomist. She saw how 
things came apart, and food and drink gave 
her courage to do the deed. 

When Miss Fetherly came to say good 
night and to tell her that her father was 
quietly sleeping, Anne Louise looked up 
from a medley of disassembled parts spread 
out upon her table with the blank counte- 
nance of concentration. Afterward she could 
not remember having seen Miss Fetherly or 
having said a word to her. 

At ten o’clock Anne Louise drew a long 
breath. Her cheeks were burning, her fingers 
trembled, but everything was together. 
Everything looked exactly as it did before 
the typewriter had had its fall. Anne Louise 
felt like an empress, a conqueror. She had no 
doubt that it would work. She put in a piece 
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of paper and struck a key. No 
sound—no movement. The machine 
was dead. 

Anne Louise wanted to put her 
head down on the table and cry 
and cry and cry. She felt that she 
must cry. But she looked at her 
watch and began unscrewing. 

At eleven o'clock she drew an- 
other long breath, put in a piece of 
paper, struck a key. It moved, oh, 
it moved—it made a letter! Anne 
Louise struck more keys—stopped 
—looked. The e dancéd up above 
the line, the o pranced . below it. 
The typing had a distinctly drunken 


aspect. 

What Anne Louise wanted to do 
was to take that neat, compact, 
grinning little machine and fling it 
out of the window—far out of the 
window—down the side of the 
mountain—into the blue Carri- 
bean. And then go to bed. 

But she didn’t. She set her teeth 
and unscrewed again. 

It was very, very still. Anne 
Louise couldn’t hear a sound. She 
knew that everyone in the house 
was asleep. She felt that hers was 
. the only lamp burning in the whole 
wide world. The moths fluttered against it. 
Once, with a juicy sort of squeak, a bat flew 
out of the rafters, circled madly about the 
room and was out of the window. Anne 
Louise sat with her hands clutched over a 
wildly palpitating heart. Again, a raucous 
grating from the wall at her elbow startled 
her out of her seat. She stared round with 
face gone white—and saw two shining, bead- 
like eyes watching her. Laughing in her re- 
lief, she went back to her task. The little 
lizard actually gave her a feeling of com- 
panionship. She set her teeth and worked 
faster. 

At eleven-thirty she saw what the trouble 
was; before twelve she had corrected it; and 
at twelve-thirty she had the typewriter going 
steadily—that is, steadily comparatively 
speaking. It limped a little; now and then it 
balked, but the important thing was it could 
be used—it went! 

Anne Louise stopped at one o’clock to eat 
a chocolate bar and pour a drink of water 
from a stone bottle. Then she took a refresh- 
ing peep at her father and went to work 
again. She found she could work faster than 
she had believed possible. She might be 
tired, she might be sleepy, but what did 
little things like that matter? She was getting 
it done! 

There was the faintest lightening in the 
eastern sky when Anne Louise neatly typed 
an address on a large stiff envelope and 
slipped in a folded manuscript. For the first 
time in her healthy young life she had been 
awake all night. She put the typewriter care- 
fully back into its case and then stole out 
upon the little veranda that opened from her 
room. 

The wind came fresh and cool. Over the 

horizon, which faintly heralded the coming 
of the dawn, a golden planet hung. Against 
the pale sky she saw the silhouette of three 
tall palms. In the south with a thrill of won- 
der and elation she traced the brilliant stars 
that form the Southern Cross. How beautiful 
the world seemed to Anne Louise! She felt 
years older and wiser than she had the day 
before, but her heart was singing. She 
thought of her father with grave, maternal 
affection. She would take care of him always 
and do things for him. 
_ Before she got into her bed she slipped 
into his room and softly kissed his hand, 
laying the envelope with its completed 
manuscript on the little table by his bed 
where he would see it in the morning. 


{ie 
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Anne Louise had been telling her experi- 
ences to her best girl friend. 

“Bats in your bedroom?” murmured 
Kathleen. ‘You don’t mean to tell me there 
were actually—”’ 

Anne Louise assented lightly. ‘Lizards 
too!”’ 

‘No telephones,” sighed her friend. ‘Dear 
me! No telephones!”’ 

A dreamy look came into Anne Louise’s 
eyes. ‘‘No, and no postmen—no plumbers— 
no ice; you put the legs of your cupboards 
into little tins of kerosene to keep away the 
ants, and when you want things you send 
little colored boys for miles and miles and 
miles—”’ 

“‘And you sat up all night and mended the 
thing yourself?” 

Anne Louise nodded again. 

“How quaint!”’ said Kathleen. 
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THE OLD SQUIRE’S GREAT-GRANDSON 


By C. A. Stephens 


IV. A NEW FACE 


S the Old Squire had entrusted the 

sum of three hundred dollars to 

Theodora and myself to be used 

if needed, we asked Mrs. Haus- 

child how long Halstead had been 

helpless and how much trouble he had 
caused. Both she and her daughter were 
very loath to speak of this at first, exclaiming 
repeatedly that they would accept no money! 

Bit by bit, however, we drew from them 
certain facts of their curious experience with 
our young kinsman. After his first helpless 
winter they had begun to take thought as to 
what he might do to aid them in earning a 
living. It occurred to them that he might be 
able to cultivate a small field of canaigre 
root, then beginning to be raised in Texas for 
tanning leather. Very gently the subject was 
broached to him, and, as Halstead assented, 
an acre of land was prepared and the 
canaigre planted. Thereafter for an hour at a 
time, as he felt able to work, it was to be his 
task to tend this crop, without interference 
from anyone. A hoe was bought with which 
he was to “‘hill’’ the plants and weed the 
field 

But canaigre is a kind of dock, and there is 

also a weed in that region which resembles it. 
After Halstead had been cultivating his field 
about a month it was discovered that he had 
cut up the canaigre and “‘hilled’”’ the weeds, 
thereby hopelessly ruining the prospects of a 
crop for that season! 
' Thereafter they set him to riding their 
mule and cultivating the cotton until he 
mistreated the creature and was kicked by it 
and made an invalid once more for two 
months. 

Mrs. Hauschild still held to her homely 
confidence that ‘‘efferrypody iss goot for 
somedings”’ if only it can be discovered. 

Asmall mill for extracting the oil from cot- 
ton seed had been started about five miles 
from their place; and, as it was really neces- 
sary that Halstead should do something in 
self-support, an easy job was found for him 
at this new mill. Hilda was to carry him to 
his work with Grutch, the mule, every Mon- 
day morning and bring him home Saturday 
night. He remained there a week and three 
days, then came hobbling home afoot on 
Thursday night—discharged. He had begun 
to complain that the work was too hard, and 
that he was doing more than his share. Then 
the owner of the mill had told him to take 
what was due him and go home. 

During the winter that followed he was of 
little, if any, service to the Hauschilds. He 
was painfully lame; and Mrs. Hauschild 
dared not trust him to tend Grutch at the 
barn, lest there might be further 
doctor’s bills. Yet we could not 
learn that one impatient word was 
ever said to him. 

The bees had laid in great stores 
of honey for two years, and this 
was followed by a prolific swarm- 
ing year when they multiplied rap- 
idly. Several of Hilda’s fifteen hives 
sent forth young swarms in one 
summer, which had all to be hived. 
A sharp eye had to be kept on 
them to prevent the young broods 
from flying away to the forest; the 
thrifty women attempted to have 
Halstead watch the bees and assist 
in hiving the swarms. He was 
also set to hoe in little patches of 
buckwheat and alfalfa about the 
apiary. 

Anyone who had _ previously 
known Halstead, as we did, would 
have hesitated to send him near 
a beehive! He was one of those 
persons whom for some reason bees 
are prone to attack. At the Old 
Squire’s he could scarcely enter the 
garden, where the bee shed was, 
. Without getting stung; and the first 
time he attempted to assist Hilda in 
hiving a swarm, first one, then an- 
other, and then a dozen or more 
bees darted at his face. Afterward 
Halstead could not work within 
fifty yards of the row of hives 
without trouble. The plan of mak- 
ing a bee farmer of him had there- 
fore to be given up. 

After this last failure the Haus- 
childs were at their wits’ end for 
months, yet they appear never to 
have quite lost their calm faith 


that he might be found good for something. 

Hilda was taken ill with measles and 
convalesced somewhat slowly. Just pre- 
viously she had finished a job of marble work 
for a settler’s family, fifteen miles out of San 
Marcos. The stones were for their only son, 
who had been drowned in the Colorado 
River; and they desired them set on the an- 
niversary of his birth. Not to disappoint the 
customer, Hilda hired a kind old black horse 
of a neighbor and sent Halstead to deliver 
the gravestones. 

He returned the next day at noon, in a 
fine mood. On his way he had exhibited 
Hilda’s beautiful handiwork at a number of 
places and obtained two orders for stones. 
What was better still, he appeared animated 
by a new idea that he could assist Hilda to 
polish marble and learn to cut it. 

It was the first helpful effort in which they 
had ever seen him evince the least interest. 
Hitherto he had been ‘“‘dumm” when work 
was mentioned. Both Hilda and her mother 
gave ear in pleased astonishment. 

They baked him a special cake that night 
and praised his act heartily. A long dormant 
ambition to be of some use in the world 
stirred in him. He asked permission to go out 
again to obtain orders; and a little later the 
kind old horse was purchased for him to 
drive. 

Curious indeed and far borne are the in- 
fluences of ancestral traits and occupations. 
Looking the matter up of late, I find that on 
the Spanish side of Halstead’s Cuban descent 
there were two noted sculptors in the Ca- 
ranza family. Can this new interest that he 
took be traced to some inherited liking for 
marble or some hereditary aptitude for 
marble work? 

There had waked in Halstead the first real 
interest or aptitude that he had ever felt for 
anything like work, the first prompting to 
industry, the first stir of an ambition to ac- 
complish something in the world. 

Pleasanter days now dawned at the Haus- 
child cottage. From the outset of this, his 
new departure, Halstead showed a certain 
befitting tact in soliciting orders for marble 
work and adopted a properly serious mode 
of address. Under Hilda’s good-humored in- 
struction he learned to cut inscriptions in 
both varieties of marble in which she 
worked. 

Theodora and I listened to the story in 
wonder and thankfulness: thankfulness not 
unmixed with self-reproach that at home we 
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had so far fallen short of the patience and 
tact evinced by these kindly Saxon hearts. 
We had done what we could,—so we had 
thought,—but they had done better and had 
succeeded where we had failed. 

While I was caring for our little mustang 
the next morning Halstead came to the barn 
and asked me how we had learned where he 
was. 

“Oh, a little bird brought us the news,” I 
replied, not caring to betray Hilda’s secret 
letters. ‘‘Didn’t you want us to know?” He 
did not reply; and then I explained that 
Theodora was on her way to Dakota and 
that we had come round through Texas to 
make him a visit. ‘“The Old Squire wanted 
very much to hear from you,”’ I added. “‘So 
did gram and Ellen; and Theodora always 
hoped that you would come back.” 

He noticed that I did not mention Ad- 
dison and said, “I suppose Ad wouldn’t 
speak to me if he met me.” 

“‘Not so bad as that! But you know he has 
pretty strict notions of what is right. He will 
be as glad as anyone to know that you are 
succeeding out here in Texas, and you don’t 
know, Halse, how it will please the Old 
Squire and gram.” 

We remained another day; and then 
Theodora astonished me by announcing, “‘I 
am going to stay here in Texas a year.” 

“What! Give up Dakota?’’ I exclaimed. 

“For a year,” she replied. “I believe I 
ought to stay here awhile. Halstead is doing 
well now, but you know how suddenly he 
changes, and how hard it always was for him 
to hold to one thing long. I’m afraid one of 
his ‘bad moods’ will come on and spoil every- 
thing. Perhaps if I am here I can help to keep 
him steady.” She thought she might secure a 
position as a teacher at San Marcos, or at 
Neu Braunfels. 

So on the fourth morning I bade her fare- 
well, handed over the Old Squire’s money to 
her, to be used at her discretion, and set off 
alone on my long journey home. I found it 
almost as hard to say good-by to Halse as to 
her. Hilda and her mother too had come to 
seem like warm friends. 

Nine days later I was at home again with 
my cheering news about Halstead. Within a 
short time a letter arrived from Theodora 
saying that she had been offered a position 
as instructor in a school at Austin, thirty 
miles from San Marcos, and that this circum- 
stance would enable her to spend her Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays with Halstead. 





He would come limping with his cane, full of solicitude 


Throughout the summer no week passed 
without its letter from Texas. In September 
Halstead himself—at Theodora’s suggestion, 
perhaps—sent grandmother a letter full of 
affection, confiding a secret to her that the 
dear old lady kept with true New England 
fidelity. Halstead was still doing well, 
Theodora’s letters assured us; and she also 
hinted at certain things in a special letter to 
Ellen. 

In the week before Thanksgiving we were 
formally notified of a wedding at the Haus- 
child cottage. Hilda and Halstead were mar- 
ried, and presents, congratulations and good 
wishes passed. Grandmother longed ex- 
ceedingly to be there and see her new grand- 
daughter, but distance forbade. The Old 
Squire sent a substantial gift in token of the 
family appreciation of what had been done 
for Halstead. 

After Theodora’s departure for Dakota 
letters came regularly from Hilda. From 
them we continued aware that Halstead— 
though still Halstead, at times—was doing 
reasonably well. Journeying to take orders 
for marble work, with occasional hours of 
using the chisel and mallet himself, offered 
that variety of occupation congenial to his 
love of change. 

Some years went by, and when at length a 
little new face—an infant Halstead—made 
its appearance at the rose-embowered cot- 
tage still another phase of Halstead’s dispo- 
sition disclosed itself. Hitherto he had seemed 
to have no special fondness for small children 
and disliked their outcries. But from the first 
moment of little Halsy’s birth, he became 
the most doting of young fathers! He could 
scarcely bear to have the child out of his 
sight. If he were at the stable and heard the 
baby cry, in he would come, limping with 
his cane, full of solicitude. For hours he sat 
talking of the child’s future, and of what 
great things he meant to do for him when 
they got rich in the marble business. 

The youngster was not in the least like 
Halstead. Not only had he inherited his 
mother’s light hair, blue eyes, rose-pink 
complexion and calm temper, but he had 
other characteristics still more unlike his 
father—characteristics that raised quite a 
happy commotion among us at the old farm 
in Maine when Hilda sent the little fellow’s 
first ambrotype picture to grandmother. 

No sooner had grandmother put on her 
glasses, opened her letter and inspected that 
ambrotype than she cried out, ‘“‘How much 
he looks like Joseph!” 

And he did, even at less than two years old. 
We all sawthe resemblance to the Old Squire, 
sawit at a glance: nose, eyes, brow—a faithful 
little reincarnation! Grandmother - 
sat and doted on that picture; 
Ellen too hung round; laughing and 
peeping at it over grandmother’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh, but he is such a dear 
little fellow!’’ they cried. “And he’s 
my great-grandson!” grandmother 
added solemnly. “Joseph, the Lord 
has spared us to live to be great- 
grandparents!” 

“And only think of it!” Ellen 
cried mischievously to me. “‘You’re 
an uncle-cousin now, and I’m an 
aunty-cousin!”’ 

In the sitting-room that evening 
I surprised the Old Squire covertly 
inspecting that little ambrotype 
with an odd, fond look in his own 
blue eyes. 

They had named him Joseph 
Halstead, Theodora wrote; and it 
is at this point that my story of 
the Old Squire’s great-grandson in 
Texas begins. 

I may add here too that as the 
months passed we learned that still 
another name had been added to 
little Halstead’s burden of patro- 
nimics. It was but natural, I sup- 
pose, that his mother’s mother 
should desire to have the child’s 
maternal ancestry represented as 
well as the paternal side. Out of 
deference to her wishes the Chris- 
tian name of the boy’s Saxon grand- 
father, August, was added to his 
name, making it Joseph August 
Halstead. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Hauschild often called the 
boy August, or Gussy. But Hilda 
and Theodora called him Halsy. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MISS CLARISSY’S FRIENDS 


By Frances Healey 


OR the first time in her seventy-eight 

years Miss Clarissy was lonely. The 

big house seemed empty, as if from 

its low, square rooms friends had 

gone out with a final good-by. 
Worst of all, Miss Clarissy knew she had 
sent them herself. 

It had happened only a week before. The 
same geraniums were in bloom, the same 
crusty snow was on the ground. Miss 
Clarissy had been sitting in front of the fire 
just so when she heard the wheels of the 
postman’s cart creak atte! as he turned 
away from the mail 

‘Gidap, Betsy!” Then, as she opened the 
front door, ‘Whoa! Mornin’, Miss Clarissy! 
Here, I'll get those letters for you in a jiffy!” 
He was out and} thalfway to the box before 
she could protest. ‘It's slippery this mornin’ 
—jest enough crust to make your feet slide! 
There’s one from your sister and one from 
some one I don’t know,” he had added, 
slipping the letters into Miss Lee’s long 
fingers. ‘“That’s nothing—glad to, Miss 
Clarissy. Good day! 

Before going back to her glowing coal 
stove she had looked slowly around the hill 
top sparkling under the morning sun. Two 
white houses across the fields looked dingy 
by contrast, dingy and dead. The Lee house 
with its weathered clapboards and sagging 
roof line was as much a part of the country- 
side as one of the gray-barked elms or ram- 
bling stone walls. It alone on the hilltop was 
awake. The others hibernated till spring. 

“It’s too bad,”’ Miss Clarissy had mut- 
tered. “It’s too bad. Fifty years ago there 
were lights in those windows every night of 
the year, if it was only candlelight. I declare, 
I have as great a mind as not to tramp over 
there and up on to the front piazzas and ring 
the doorbells just to make a path through 
the snow.” 

Then her eyes fell on the letters, and she 
wisely closed the door and went into the 
sitting-room. A tall, coal stove radiated 
heat to every corner. The beams of the ceil- 
ing were only a foot above Miss Clarissy’s 
head and the doors were so low that she 
always bent a little as she went through. 
Folks said, ‘“The Lees are all so tall and the 
old doorways so low they got the habit of 
ducking when they went through any door, 
whether it was in a chicken coop or a barn.” 
Shelves of bright geraniums filled the south 
windows, a tall clock ticked slowly near the 
flowers, and a huge, lean cat dozed on a 
cushion. Inside, one forgot the pathless 
driveways across the field, for the house was 
peopled with memories. 

Miss Clarissy needed no spectacles to 
read her sister’s clear, large hand. As she 
had once remarked with the charming can- 
dor of families among themselves, ‘‘A letter 
from Mary always makes me feel as if I’d 
been hollered at!’’ So she sat in the sun that 
slanted in through the geranium leaves and 
tore open the envelope. 

“Dear Clarry, I do get so worried thinking 
of you all alone on that hilltop. If you 
should fall and break your leg, or if the 
house should get on fire, what would youdo?” 

“Do?” Miss Clarissy addressed the assem- 
bled memories. ‘‘I’d do what any Yankee 
old maid would do. I’d wait till some one 
came along and then scream, or I'd die like a 
Christian. I could shake Mary!’ : 

She read on. “Something came up the 
other day that made me think of a plan. 
A Mr. Evans came to me about father’s 
autographs. Wanted to buy them. I told him 
they belonged to you and gave him your 
address. Now, Clarry, they are worth a lot of 
money, and he will give a lot for them. Take 
my advice. Sell them, and take the money 
and enjoy it. Go South with the Moultons 
and get a rest and change.” 

“Cat’s foot on a dog’s tail! Rest and 
change!” Miss Clarissy sniffed. “It’s too bad 
of Mary! I guess if I break my leg or burn 
the house down I’ll get all the change I want 
—and probably rest, too,” she added grimly. 

She went to the secretary in the corner 
and took out a homemade scrapbook in 
which, in neat pockets of the leaves, were the 
autographs, each pocket labeled in Miss 
Clarissy’s fine writing. 

““Mr. Emerson to father,’’ she read. “Mr. 
Thoreau to Mr. Sanborn. Mr. Thackeray to 
Mr. Emerson. Mr. Sanborn to father. Mr. 
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He saw she was not listening, and paused 


Carlyle to Mr. Emerson. President Lincoln 
to father.’”’ She read the names as if she 
did not already know them by heart. 

“T don’t think I can part with them,” 
she said. ‘‘And yet I’m seventy- -eight years 
old, and after I’m gone—’ 

Then she had read the other letter. It was 
an offer of two thousand dollars from Mr. 
Evans for the entire collection. 

“Dear me, dear me suz!’” murmured Miss 
Clarissy and began to rock slowly back and 
forth in front of the fire. Tobias jumped into 
her inviting lap and dozed, purring and knit- 
ting his claws contentedly. The lazy comfort 
of the cat, something sleek and tropical in 
his sinuous tiger stripes, caused a longing to 
enter Miss Clarissy’s mind. ‘I always want- 
ed to see palms—and to have my breakfast 
in bed,” she whispered. ‘‘And they’ll be safe, 
much safer than here—and then after I’m 
gone—”’ 

Through the tingling air came the sound 
of sleigh bells. Miss Clarissy, peering through 
the geraniums, saw a sleigh from the livery 
stable stop at her door. 

“Dear me suz,” she thought. “Who under 
ae canopy can be coming at this time of 

ay? 

She untied her gingham apron and 
settled the cameo brooch at her throat 
before she went to the door, answering the 
knocker. 

“Miss Lee?”’ asked the man who stood 
before her door, a man muffled in fur coat 
and hat. ‘““My name is Evans, and I could 
not wait another day. You have my letter?” 

The bewilderment on her face showed him 
he was not expected. 

“a guess I'll drive right into the barn, Miss 
Clarissy,’’ the stable man interrupted. 
“The hoss is all het up an’ sweaty, and you 
always have a cold wind up on your hill.” 





“It’s unlocked, Jimmie,” she answered, 
nodding. Then to Mr. Evans, * ‘Won’t you 
come in? I had a letter—” 

Evans was a youngish man, a man of 
boyish enthusiasm and a quick eye. The 
homely warmth of the room with its shabby 
furniture unspoiled by refinishing, the drab 
brown ingrain carpet with braided rugs before 
the stove and doors, the grave cat that sat 
up as they came in, stretched, yawned and 
then sat looking at him with passionless 
eyes—he saw them all at a glance. 

“Lay off your coat, Mr. Evans, or you 
won't feel it when you go out.” 

She sat down by the table, pointing to 
another chair. He had never seen such pink 
cheeks on so old a lady, and suddenly he 
realized that the long hands, brownand rough 
with work, but finely made, were trembling 
as they lay in her lap. She moved her sister’s 
letter and pointed to the other that lay be- 
neath. 

“It came this morning. I’m a little be- 
wildered. My sister has written me, too, 
but—you see I never thought of selling 
letters of people I’ve known or loved—” 
Her voice stopped abruptly. . 

““Miss Lee,’’—he leaned forward,—‘ you 
know how all boys collect stamps or ad- 
vertisements, or cartridge shells, or white 
stones, or birds’ eggs? And then outgrow the 
craze? I didn’t. I collect autographs.” 

“My sister said—’’ Again that abrupt 


pause. 

“Mrs. Bullen? When I learned she was 
Captain Lee’s daughter I. asked her if she 
had any autographs she would be willing to 
dispose of. They’re rare, you know—hard to 
find—some of your father’s friends’.” 

Miss Clarissy sat quite still in her chair. 
One by one she seemed to see the men and 
women she had known or heard of when she 





was a little girl in Concord. ‘‘They’re worth 
a lot—he’ll pay a lot.”” Then palms and warm 
beaches. She felt old and tired. Supposing 
the house should burn as Mary had said. 

He saw she was not listening, and paused. 
She came to herself, and looked at him. 
She liked his face. The lines around his chin 
and throat were clean and fine. She liked the 
smile in his eyes and his eagerness. 

“Here they are.’’ She passed him the scrap- 
book and saw with approval the reverence 
of his hands as he took it. He opened the 


pages. 

“Beautifully kept,’’ he cried with keen 
seriousness. He drew out one or two and 
glanced at them. 

“How they step into the very room! And 
this—” He held up a letter from Thoreau 
that he had carefully drawn from its pocket. 
“This—” He was inarticulate. 

Miss Lee held out her hand for the letter 
and took it. 

“Yes,” she smiled. “It is exactly like him. 
I remember how he looked that evening he 
speaks of. It was just about this time of year, 
and Mr. Thoreau came in for one of his rare 
calls. He sat in that chair. I always liked this 
best of all his letters—better than anything 
he published.” 

Evans drew his chair up beside Miss Lee’s, 
and together they went through the book. 

“This is the best of all, I think,” Miss Lee 
said, opening it reverently. “Dear Lee: It is 
done. God help the right. Yours, A. Lincoln.’ 
That was written the day he signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, you see. 

To each letter she gave a setting, and time 
went by unnoticed, till the kitchen door 
opened and Jimmie’s bald head appeared. 

““’Scuse me, Miss Clarissy,” he said, “but 
if that there young feller wants to git the 
1.38 he’d just better hurry!” 
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All men under sixty were young fellers to 
Jimmie’s mature mind. Evans looked at 
Miss Clarissy eagerly as he rose. 

Fd I have them, Miss Lee?’’ he had 
said. 

And she had said yes and had watched 
him write a check, and put on his coat, and 
go away with the book in his pocket. She had 
done her work in a dazed way, after hiding 
the check in the bottom pigeonhole of the 
secretary. That night she had hardly slept, 
and the succeeding days had seemed empty. 
Mary had written congratulating her, and 
she had burned the letter half read. She had 
tried to think of the South, but palms and 
beaches had lost their charm. She had lived 
so long in the past that the future seemed a 
lonesome place like the present. 

“They’re safer,”’ she said to herself over 
and over. “‘I liked him, I’m glad he has them. 
They’re where they belong.” 

It was just a week ago, on just such a day, 
and Miss Clarissy felt she had lived an age. 
She looked at the clock. An hour to mail 
time. Pushing Tobias out of her lap she took 
her stocking basket, but she could not mend. 
She took. up a book. It was Thoreau’s Win- 
ter, and with something like a sob she re- 
membered the evening he had sat by their 
fire in that very chair. Before, the dear 
memories of friends had always been a 
presence in the house. Now she knew the 
presence of the check blotted them out. 

“I sold my friends,” she said bitterly. 
“Judas!” Miss Clarissy had never dodged 
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trouble. “I’m glad he has them. I’m an old 
woman, and they’re safe now, safe. He cares 
about them.” 

“But you sold them,” replied her con- 
science. “‘You sold your friends.” 

Suddenly she knew the way out. She went 
to the secretary and sat down to write a 
letter: 

“Dear Mr. Evans: Your check burns my 
fingers. It feels like blood money. I have sold 
my friends. I know you will think this a silly 
whim, an old woman’s morbid idea, but I 
cannot keep the check. I am returning it. I 
am glad to have the autographs in safe keep- 
ing, in hands where they will be valued 
for the sake of the men who wrote them 
rather than for their price. I am truly 
grateful to you for providing them with a 
home after I am gone. Sincerely yours, 
Clarissa Lee.” 

She had sealed the envelope and had 
carried it out to the mail box. When she came 
back to the fire Tobias, purring of palms and 
the South, jumped into her lap and curled 
down with his old content. Miss Clarissy 
looked at him doubtfully, but without re- 
grets. 

‘‘Well there! Mary’ll say I oughtn’t to be 
trusted to buy a postage stamp. But of 
course I had to send back the check! And 
anyway, I didn’t look the letters over very 
often.” 

Something in the bottom of her heart 
said, ‘“‘But you knew they were over there in 
the secretary.” 


Miss Clarissy answered it aloud: “I’m 
glad he has them. I’m an old woman. They’ll 
be in safe hands after I’m gone.” 

Days went by. Miss Clarissy no longer 
called herself Judas. ‘I’m glad, I’m glad,” 
she said over and over, with an unconscious 
application of a method since made famous 
by a then unknown Frenchman. 

A thaw had set in, and the snow grew gray 
and soggy overnight, steaming with fog and 
forming pond holes in the cradles of the 
sled tracks. The steady drip of rain from the 
eaves made a sound of spring, and Miss 
Clarissy did not hear the postman’s wheels 
in the slush till a sudden crash of the brass 
knocker made her jump. 

“Good gracious to Betsy!’’ she cried to 
Tobias, who stared at her with startled eyes. 
“Tt made me think of Mr. Evans!” 

She hurried to the door to find the post- 
man waiting with a small package. 

“Registered, for you, Miss Clarissy,”—he 
looked at the name in the left-hand corner,— 
“from—from E. A. Evans.’ He grinned, 
passing her a red slip. Her hand trembled so 
that she could hardly sign her name, and the 
postman noticed with pity how feeble Miss 
Lee was growing. He would have been 
amazed had he seen her once the door was 
closed and she stood alone by her stove, her 
eyes shining. 

“They’re here!” she whispered. ‘“They’re 
here!” 

One by one she took the autographs from 
their pockets, one by one she read the letters. 
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Then, the scrapbook in her lap, she rocked 
slowly. 

“Still I’m seventy-eight, and I shan’t live 
quite forever—”’ She patted the book and 
turned to her unopened mail. Mary wrote 
that she was too big a baby to be trusted with 
a two-cent stamp. The Moultons wrote of 
the South. Miss Clarissy laughed at both 
letters. Then she came to one from Mr. 
Evans. She opened it nervously, but as she 
read she smiled. 

“Tt is a most splendid gift,” he wrote. “I 
accept it from you, dear Miss Lee, with 
gratitude. But somehow I too have a fancy, 
a foolish whim if you like. I fancy the auto- 
graphs want to stay for the present with you. 
May I lend them to you, say indefinitely? 
Somehow I think they miss you and the old 
house as much as you must have missed 
them. And may I come to see you—and 
them—some day next summer?” 

Miss Clarissy laid the letter on top of the 
book and smoothed it slowly. Already the 
house was repeopled for her with old friends 
and with a new friend. 

“Tt’s as charming as some of the others,” 
she half-laughed to herself. ‘I will.” 

In the back of the book were three or 
four empty pockets. She slipped Mr. Evans’s 
letter into one. Then she went to her secre- 
tary and carefully labeled it, “Mr. Evans to 
Miss Lee,” and on the flyleaf of the book in 
her fine clear script she wrote: 

“Presented to Mr. E. A. Evans by his 
grateful friend, Clarissa Lee.” 


THE SLIP OF A KNOT 


By Herbert Coolidge 


ALWAYS was husky. My dad raised me 
on beef, beans and hard riding, and I 
grew like a weed. I was doing a man’s 
work and drawing a man’s pay at 
fifteen. At nineteen I weighed a hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds and measured 
six feet; and I thought I was a match for any 
one in a catch-as-catch-can scuffle—until a 
fellow about my size surprised me. I was rid- 
ing at the time for an old desert man by the 
name of Joe Carter. We were gathering cat- 
tle about sixty miles below Yuma, in the 
mesquite overflow lands 
on the west side of the 


thickets after cattle. Carter always took the 
lead. Down in that country there is too much 
feed and too much water and too much brush. 
It is the easiest place in the world to raise 
cows and the hardest place on earth to catch 
them. They get as wild as deer and have to 
be run down one at a time and lassoed. Even 
after the cattle were lassoed and tied it was 


no end of trouble herding them together and 
coupling them heads-to-heads and tails-to- 
tails, so that we could drive them out in pairs. 

The second day after Carter got the letter 
we rode until nearly noon looking for cows. 
Then, as we came to an old Indian trail, 
Carter pulled up and said: “‘There he is, 
boys; that’s Bert’s prisoner, all right. A 





Colorado River. 

One evening when we 
got back tocamp we found 
a Cocopah buck waiting 
for us. He had a letter to 
Carter from the warden 
of the Arizona state peni- 
tentiary at Yuma. Carter 
read it out loud to us 
three riders: 


Dear Joe: A prisoner by 
the name of Al Dalgren 
came within one of killing a 
guard here last Sunday and 
got away. He is headed 
down your way. If any of 
you boys cut his trail, please 
send word to the posse by 
Indian runners. Dalgren is 
a trifle over six feet and 
weighs about a hundred and 
ninety. Light complexioned. 
Has a knife scar from right 
cheek bone to corner of 
mouth. When last seen he 
wore prison striped clothes 
and had no weapons. Don’t 
take any chances with this 
man if you meet him, be- 
cause he is the kind that 
would rather kill than not. 
He is a mining-camp saloon 
keeper, gambler and _ all- 
round bad hombre. Hoping 
this finds your outfit making 
it O K with the cows, I am 

As ever your friend, 
Bert Thompson. 


“All right, Bert,’”’ said 
Carter as he folded up the 
letter. ‘‘We’ll watch out 
for him.” To us riders he 
added, ‘‘That hombre won't 
make many tracks down 
in this country without 
our knowing it, because a 
pair of those prison brogans 
would leave a wide trail 
in this river-bottom silt.” 

Every morning, a little 
after daybreak, we would 
head out into the mesquite 
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blind man couldn’t overlook those peniten- 
tiary brogans. Got a foot on him like a ham, 
hasn’t he?” 

We.got down off our horses to examine the 
tracks and decided that the fellow had been 
along there lately. 

“Fan out, boys,” said Carter, “and we’ll 
work along down the trail a piece and see if 
we can’t locate this hombre. He’s bound to 
steal a horse and a gun and some clothes 
from some one and will probably commit 
murder doing it. So we'll round him up if we 

can. 

We had worked along 
down the trail a couple of 
miles when we jumped a 
bunch of cattle. Carter, 
who never forgot that he 
was out after cows, let out 
ayell and jumped his horse 
after them. A brush rider 
when he sights a bunch of 
wild longhorns is just like 
a fire horse when the bell 
rings. And his mount is 
crazier than he is. 

I picked out a bright 
red steer. He was hog-fat; 
I knew he couldn’t run 
like a lean one. I rode 
up on him after only a 
short chase and had him 
roped, thrown and hog- 
tied in no time. I saw 
another high tail flourish- 
ing off through the brush 
and headed my mount for 
it. Pretty soon, when we 
came out on a flat, I saw 
he was a big, long-horned, 
tiger-striped brindle. He 
was out of sight in a 
second, crashing along 
through mesquites that 
grew twice as high as the 
head of a man on horse- 
back. 

I chased him about a 
mile, getting a glimpse of 
his tail once in a while. 
My mount, a horse I called 
Pedro, was as eager for the 
race as a dog chasing a 
rabbit, and I-depended on 
him to keep track of the 
steer. Every once in a 
while I could hear the 
brush cracking out ahead; 
I suppose that is what 
the horse went by. Pedro 
was running like a demon, 











Dalgren landed in a sprawl among the low, green bushes 


and it was more than 
lively work ducking the 
overhanging branches, 
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We were headed in the general direction 
of the old Indian trail. We cut across a loop 
of it a couple of times. I didn’t look down for 
brogan tracks—I was too busy. 

Finally Pedro put me within throwing 
distance of my big brindle steer. The Indian 
trail was to the right of us, maybe fifty feet. 
I made my cast just as the brute shot out 
into a little opening that was fringed on one 
side by low, green bushes. As I did so I had 
an impression that a striped figure was 
ducking out of sight behind the low, green 
bushes. But I was so excited and crazy over 
the cow chase that you might say that I saw 
something and only half knew it. 

My loop settled over the big brindle’s 
horns. I saw he was mine, set my horse up 
and threw him. Then, leaving my horse 
holding back, with the rope tied fast to the 
horn of the saddle, I jumped off, grabbed a 
hogging rope out from my belt and made a 
dive for the steer’s hind legs. I put the rope 
on him all right, and was just about to make 
the knot fast. Then, all of a sudden, I got the 
idea that some one was right behind me. It 
seemed to me as if I picked the idea up right 
out of the air, but I suppose, of course, that I 
might have heard some slight sound. Any- 
way I whirled round mighty quick, because 
I instantly coupled this idea with the im- 
pression I had had of seeing some one duck- 
ing down out of sight behind the low, green 
bushes. I was just in time to see a big six- 
footer with an evil, knife-scarred face swing- 
ing on me with a club. He wore convict’s 
stripes. I dodged in time to catch the club on 
my shoulder instead of on the head. I madea 
grab for my gun, and Dalgren made a flying 
leap for me. I'll never forget the murderous, 
beastly look on his face. 

I am a six-footer myself, and not slow in a 
rough and tumble, but this big bully had a 
hold on my throat before I knew what was 
happening. He pinned my gun hand with a 
grip like iron. Then, slowly but surely, he 
choked me down. I twisted and fought with 
every ounce of strength I had, but it was no 
use. Suddenly, when almost unconscious, I 
felt myself going limp. 

I was quickly roused by a savage kick. 
And I heard Dalgren snarl: “Get up and 
snap out of them clothes.” 

I sat up and began fumbling at my shirt, 
— he snarled again: ‘‘Give me them boots 

rst.” 

By this time I had taken in a few good 
breaths and had a better idea of what I was 
doing. With me, the worse scared I am the 
better my head works; and it was working 
like a flash of lightning now. 

Dalgren was standing with his back to the 
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tied steer. He had my six-shooter and was 
holding it so that I could see right straight 
into the barrel. He was looking mighty 
mean, and I knew he had half pressure on the 
trigger. 

As I pulled off the first boot two big ideas 
popped into my head. One was that Dalgren 
was only delaying the bullet until I had got 
my clothes off. I could see the murder burn- 
ing in his eyes, and I knew very well what 
was going to happen. The twin idea was that 
the knot on the hogging rope that bound 
the steer’s hind legs was slipping; my eye 
caught this as I tossed the boot over toward 
Dalgren. And I instantly remembered that 
I was just about to pull the knot down hard 
when I[ had become aware of the presence of 
some one behind me. 

I immediately began to speed up in move- 
ment—and to slow down in action. That is, I 
acted as if I were scared out of my wits and 
was fluttering out of those clothes just as 
fast as I could. But I didn’t fumble too much. 
I wasn’t taking any chances of making that 
killer impatient. 

I kept stealing glances at the steer’s hind 
legs and I saw now that the hogging rope had 
loosened enough so that the animal could 
struggle free. There was an anxious time for 
me then when the steer’s hoof caught and 
hung for a moment as he tried to kick out of 
the enlarged loop. 

I don’t believe that Dalgren once thought 
of looking round. He was holding the gun 
down on me and was watching like a cat. He 
stood facing my mount and could easily see 
that Pedro was keeping the lass-rope tight. 
So he must have supposed that everything 
was all right. 

Finally the time came—the steer’s legs 
were free. I made myself wait a few seconds 
while the big brindle gathered himself for 
the upward spring. Then, seeing that he had 
his hind legs under him and was ready to 
come up with a bounce, I threw my hands 
high in the air, as a sign to Dalgren that he 
didn’t need to shoot me yet, and _ yelled: 
ak out, man; that steer’s getting up on 
us! 

Quick as a flash Dalgren leaped round 
behind me. That put me between him and 
the steer. I stood there for a second all on the 
alert to dodge the steer’s charge—and hop- 
ing that Dalgren wouldn’t shoot me. Then 
bang went my revolver. I must have jumped 
a foot. It was the surprise of my life then, 
finding myself alive. Dalgren fired another 
shot before I realized that the fool was 
shooting at the steer. He would have known 
better than that if he had ever done any 
range riding. He was a greenhorn all right. 


Think of a man’s bouncing bullets off one 
of those old long-horned, fighting steers when 
all he had to do was to step out beyond the 
end of the lass-rope and let the horse hold 
him. One of the bullets glanced off the base 
of a horn, the other grazed the animal’s fore- 
head. The steer wasn’t hurt to speak of, but 
you can guess whether or not he was mad 
enough to whip his weight in wildcats. 

“Run for the horse!’ I yelled. That 
sounded like good advice—but it wasn’t. On 
a horse—that’s where they all want to be 
when there’s a crazy steer flourishing round; 
and, as there was only one horse, and as I 
was holding up my hands just as high as I 
could stick them, and expecting Dalgren to 
shoot me any moment, | didn’t want to 
start any argument about it. So I kept 
yelling: “‘Run for the horse! Run for the 
horse!”’ 

Sometimes, and even when there is good 
fast action, it seems as if it takes forever for 
things to happen. And that is the way it was 
when I stood there holding my hands high 
and yelling ‘‘Run for the horse!’’ The steer, 
when trying to rise up on his fore legs, was 
almost pulled over; this was on account of 
Pedro being so busy keeping the lass-rope 
tight. Dalgren wasn’t doing any more shoot- 
ing, and I didn’t know why. I was afraid to 
look round over my shoulder to see for fear 
the steer would get me, and I didn’t dare 
make a move to run for fear Dalgren would 
shoot me down. Suddenly then, as I finished 
yelling another “‘Run for the horse!”’ I heard 
Dalgren’s shoes cutting the silt. I had just 
time to make the quickest leap of my life. It 
was to the left, toward the steer’s tail end. 
And the big brindle, with a bellow that was 
enough to throw a scare into a post, charged 
on past me. Whirling round, I saw Dalgren 
running like a rabbit and the steer close 
behind him. As Dalgren was still hanging 
on to my gun, I threw myself down flat be- 
hind a bush where ‘I could watch without 
being seen. 

Dalgren had made a wonderful start for 
the horse. But was Pedro going to stand 
there and be horned by a crazy steer? He 
was not. And he wasn’t going to be mounted 
by any zebra-striped stranger, either. It is 
hard to say which of the two scared him the 
more. 

Dalgren now saw that he hadn’t a chance 
to mount the horse; he turned sharply to 
the left toward a mesquite tree. The steer, 
swerving to follow him, swung out with his 
horns, hooked Dalgren just above the knees, 
and tossed him forward. Dalgren landed ina 
sprawl among the low, green bushes that 
fringed the opening. The steer would have 
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been on top of him in another second if it 
hadn’t been for my cow horse. But as things 
stood, Pedro was just about due to hit the 
end of the lass-rope. With Pedro running one 
way and the steer angling off in another, 
something violent was bound to happen. The 
steer, caught off his balance, was jerked over 
on his head. He turned a complete somer- 
sault, and the fall nearly knocked the wind 
out of him. Pedro was almost jerked over, 
but regained his feet very quickly. And, be- 
ing a well-educated cow hates, and knowing 
that he must keep that rope tight or get his 
heels burned, he promptly turned his head 
toward thesteerand stood braced tohold him. 

Dalgren was already up and again heading 
for the mesquite. I could see that his leg was 
gored, and also that he no longer carried my 
revolver. 

The moment I saw that Dalgren was un- 
armed I jumped up from my hiding place 
and legged it for the spot where he had fallen. 
My gun was there, lying by one of the low, 
green bushes, and I pounced on it like a 
blackbird picking up a worm. Dalgren, who 
was now over by the mesquite tree, saw my 
move; and he threw up both hands. “Don’t 
shoot!’ he yelled. ‘‘Don’t shoot!”’ 

I found that the action of the gun was 
clogged—that was why Dalgren hadn't 
emptied the chambers. The weapon had been 
jammed down into the dirt when Dalgren 
and I were thrashing about on the ground, 
and a stick had become wedged in so that 
the cylinder wouldn’t turn any farther. I 
shook a lot of silt out of the gun and spun the 
cylinder backward a few times, and that 
fixed it. Meanwhile Dalgren kept yelling: 
“Don’t shoot, pardner, don’t pe !’ He 
was trying to stick up his hands higher than 
he could and was mighty nervous. 

By this time the steer was up and ramping 
round on the end of the rope trying to charge 
me. But I knew that Pedro would hold him, 
because he was one of those educated 
vaquero horses that can play a steer when no 
one is in the saddle. However, I did move 
over close to a mesquite, so I could climb in 
case something broke. 

Pretty soon I heard some one charging 
through the brush. It was Carter. He had 
heard ae two shots and the bellowing. 

Carter had the big steer lassoed by the 
hind legs and stretched out on the ground in 
about two shakes of a lamb’s tail. Then he 
tied Dalgren’s hands behind him. And we 
took care of his wound. 

The posse from the penitentiary turned 
up at our camp a couple of days later. They 
took their escaped prisoner back to Yuma 
as soon as he was able to travel. 


ABY’S CONTRIBUTION TO SPEECH 


By Ernest Weekley 
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HE question of the origin of human 
speech will never be solved, and 
wise men are satisfied with noting its 
phenomena without attempting to 
explain the inexplicable. The many 
theories that have been propounded range 
from the pious belief that speech was di- 
vinely conferred on man to the crude asser- 
tion that words, with all their possibilities of 
beauty, their infinite power of expressing the 
most subtly differentiated ideas, have been 
gradually evolved from the grunts and howls 
that primitive man had in common with the 
beasts. This latter theory, which belongs to 
the evolutionary school of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is sometimes referred to 
as the “bow-wow theory,’ a name coined 
for it in 1864 by Max Miller. 
Without committing ourselves to this, or 


any other, view, we may safely grant that 
we owe something of our speech to the ani- 
mals, and especially to that most interesting 
of all animals, the baby. If we could imagine 
a baby to be entirely brought up amongst 


deaf and dumb people, and thus dependent , 


upon his own powers of observation for the 
creation of a vocabulary, we may be sure 
that he would never arrive at such names as 
hound, dog, canis or kuon for his four-footed 
companion. In all probability he would coin 
a title approximating to bow-wow. The exact 
form might be conditioned by his ancestry, 
for it is a curious fact that babies of different 
nationalities interpret animal cries vari- 
ously. The cock-a-doodle-doo of the English 
chanticleer is to a French ear cocorico, to a 
German kikeriki. That the more clearly de- 
fined note of the cat offers fewer opportuni- 
ties for variation is evident from the fact 
that the Chinese for cat is miau, a form, by 
the way, much more acoustically accurate 
than our conventional literary mew. The 
feline murmur of pleasure is less easily repre- 
sented by spelling, and there is a wide differ- 
ence between our purr and the equally ex- 
pressive French ronron. Puss represents 
perhaps an attempt to reproduce the spitting 
of the enraged tabby, and it is interesting to 
notice that the animal is also called pus in 
Persian and Afghan. So, when Adam “gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air 
and to every beast of the field,” it is highly 


probable that his nomenclature was largely 
of the ‘‘bow-wow”’ type. 

All this does not especially concern the 
baby, at least not in his earliest attempts at 
word-formation, for, as can be seen from the 
names of many exotic animals, the tendency 
of primitive races, and not only of their in- 
articulate offspring, is to name the beast or 
bird from its cry. Civilized man goes further, 
and even attempts to interpret animal 
sounds in terms of human speech. It is thus 
that we get such names as whippoorwill, 
katydid, bobolink, the last name having been 
given by early settlers in America, to whom 
the bird’s note suggested Bob o’ Lincoln. So 
also the New Zealanders sometimes convert 
the Maori mopoke, imitative of the cry of the 
native owl, into more-pork. But these are 
later refinements, equally foreign to primi- 
tive man and to the baby. 

It is regrettable that our ancestors have 
not left us earlier records of words of the 
“‘bow-wow”’ type. The Oxford Dictionary, 
the greatest repertory of word-lore that 
scholarship has ever compiled, can trace 
bow-wow itself no further back than the 
sixteenth century, with a quotation from 
Lambarde, the topographical antiquary: 

“A dog’s barking that soundeth nothing 
else but baw-waw-waw.” 

The baa of the sheep is recorded for about 
the same date in the works of Sir Philip 
Sidney. But, if we could be miraculously 
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transported back a few thousand years and 
listen to the infant Aryans prattling in the 
basket-work wains in which they were piled 
up during the periodical migrations, we 
should probably catch from their lips some- 
thing very much like bow-wow and baa-baa 
when the flocks came in sight with their 
canine attendants. A_ sixteenth-century 
English mariner has left on record his 
method of obtaining beef and mutton from 
the natives of the West African coast: 

“‘We spake to them in the cattle’s language, 
which was never changed at the confusion of 
Babel, which was moo for oxen and kine and 
baa for sheep, which language the people 
understood very well without an interpreter.” 

The baby, like so many other animals, is 
responsible for his own name. The word is 
now used in many European languages as a 
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conscious borrowing from England, the 
home of baby-worship, or, to use a new word 
now current, babyolatry. It is obviously 
imitative of ‘‘the repeated syllabic ba-ba, 
one of the earliest articulate sounds made by 
infants.” (Oxford Dictionary.) And here it 
may be noted that among vowels baby pre- 
fers a and among consonants the easily pro- 
duced labials 6 and m, although, as we shall 
see, a special type of Aryan baby, or perhaps 
one of more mature months, succeeded at an 
early period of history in bringing the point 
of his tongue against his upper gums so as to 
produce m and t. Also baby speech is always 
reduplicated. No self-respecting baby has 
ever been known to speak of a gee when he 
meant a gee-gee. 
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The oldest form we find of baby is baban, 
in the thirteenth century. By the next cen- 
tury this was often reduced to babe, the only 
form used in the Bible, but, at the same 
period, the diminutive baby also became 
popular and was used by the author of Piers 
Plowman. It is evident that such a word- 
formation cannot be peculiar to one lan- 
guage. The Gaelic, Welsh and Irish baban 
may have been borrowed from English, but 
we must allow an independent origin to the 
Albanian bebu. And, although the European 
languages as a whole do not show a native 
word corresponding to baby, many of them 
have. used the same speech element for kin- 
dred words, such as our babble, infantile utter- 
ance, bauble, a child’s plaything, and baboon,a 
grimacing and gibbering animal. Whatever 
be the etymological origin of the ‘Tower of 
Babel,’ it was understood by the author of 
Genesis as connected with the above group 
of words: 

“Therefore is the name of it called Babel; 
because the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the earth.” 

Just as baby owes his title to his own ba-ba, 
so the barbarians were named from an utter- 
ance that to the refined Greek ear suggested 
only an unmeaning reduplicated babble, 
bar-bar. At a much later date Dutch explorers 
could make nothing but Hoft-en-tot of the 
speech of the South African natives. To the 
English sailor Dampier it suggested rather 
Hodmadod. One of the earliest travelers to 
explore the extreme north of Europe opined, 
in the sixteenth century, that the Lapps were 
named “‘of their brief and short speech.” 

Many years ago Punch had a picture of a 
worshipped baby who, exhorted by one 
parent to say- d-d-dad, and by the other to 
say m-m-mam, compromised on d-d-dam. 
The more usual baby-word corresponding to 
mamma is papa, dad being a variation on 
another theme that I will mention presently. 
Or rather, long before baby is at all clear as 
to the difference between his parents, the 
reduplications pa-pa, ma-ma come indiffer- 
ently to his lips at the most interesting mo- 
ments of his life, those associated with re- 
freshment. 

Thus, in many languages, papa, mamma 
both occur in the sense of “breast,”’ the 
former surviving in English in the archaic 
pap of the Bible (Luke x1, 27), and also 
in the sense of baby-food, the latter passing 
from Latin into modefn languages as the 
recognized scientific name of the maternal 
breast, and the basis of a whole zodlogical 
nomenclature. The Oxford Dictionary re- 
cords papa from the end of the seventeenth 
century, and mamma a hundred years earlier 
(in Lyly’s Euphues); but we may be sure 
that both words were often vociferously 
uttered by hungry babies many centuries 
before history begins. We may suppose that 
baby, as his consciousness developed, 
shortened his two favorite reduplications 
into pa and ma, and that these two syllables 
went into the melting-pot of speech, acquired 
terminations, became eventually Greek 
pater, meter, Latin pater, mater, and in the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan languages 
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went through consonantal changes resulting 
for us in father, mother. 

But papa has done more than this. It has 
given a title that many Christians regard as 
the highest of all earthly dignities. It was 
natural that the office of the Christian priest 
should have suggested to the early Church 
the love and authority of the father. Accord- 
ingly we find at an early date the Greek 
papas—that is, papa—applied to bishops 
and patriarchs in Asia Minor, while in the 
Western Church the Latin papa was simi- 
larly used. As late as the seventh century 
this was still a common title of bishops, 
though from the time of Leo the Great (440- 
461) it tended gradually to be monopolized 
by the Bishop of Rome. The Slavs gave the 
same title to the priests of the Greek Church, 
and German pfaffe, now contemptuous, was 
also taken from Latin at an early date, 
pabst, pope, representing a later borrowing 
from Greek. The title papa, which the ven- 
erable Bede applies to Vitalianus, the ‘high 
bishop of the apostolic see,”” became by 
regular phonetic processes the modern 
English pope. 

A parallel to pope is abbot, a title also 
found in various forms throughout Europe, 
but belonging originally to Syria. The “A dba, 
Father,’’ of the Bible (Romans vit, 15) is an 
Aramaic word, found in both Chaldee and 
Syriac. It is related to the Arabic abu, so 
common in Arabic personal names, and evi- 
dently belongs to the same kind of infantile 
babble to which we owe papa. In the West it 
gradually rose in the world, like pope, until 
it became the specific title of the father su- 
perior of a monastery. 

Before touching on other baby reduplica- 
tions for “father’’ there is one more eccle- 
siastical name to be noted. This is nun, from 
Latin nonna, feminine of nonnus, a monk. 
These were borrowed by Church Latin from 
colloquial Greek nunnos, nunna, terms of 
endearment used to elderly persons, whence 
come also Italian nonno, nonna, grandfather, 
grandmother, Sicilian nunnu, nunna, father, 
mother, Sardinian nonnu, nonna, godfather, 
godmother. The masculine form did not re- 
tain the sense given to it in the early Church, 
but the feminine form is to be found in the 
languages of all the Christianized nations. 
In modern Greek nanne, nenna mean aunt, 
and the whole group is of the same baby 
type as Sanskrit nana, mother. The infantile 
nanna, nurse, though not admitted to the 
dictionaries, is also entitled to rank among 
the few vocables that have an uninterrupted 
life of some thousands of years. Our word 
aunt itself goes back ultimately to the baby- 
syllable am, expressive of affection, whence 
Latin amo, I love, with its numerous deriva- 
tives. From this am was formed Latin amita, 
for an elderly female relative. This in turn 
became Old French ante (whence our aunt), 
now altered to tante as a result of the nursery 
reduplication ante-ante. To the same am 
root belongs German amme, nurse, which is 
Old German amma, mamma. 

The Sanskrit tata, father, is curiously like 
our dad, daddy, the former of which is used 
by Shakespeare (King John 11, 2). We find 
the same variation of consonant in ta-ta, 
good-by, for which the seventeenth century 
said da-da. The fact that Welsh has tad, dad, 
for “‘father,’’ does not point to any borrowing 
having taken place between the two lan- 
guages, but merely to a similar natural in- 
stinct in English and Welsh babies, not to 
mention those which stammered so long ago 
in Sanskrit. Tata and dad may both repre- 
sent a variation on the simpler at, just as we 
turn the Ed of Edward into Ted. All the 
Aryan languages possess a word correspond- 
ing in form to our father, but it is remarkable 
that Gothic rarely uses fadar, which, as we 
have seen, represents one of the Teutonic 
developments from the primitive pa. In 
Gothic, the Lord’s Prayer begins, “Atta 
unsa thu in himinam,” which, rendered into 
English, becomes “Our daddy, thou in 
heaven.” 

The same syllable is found in Latin 
atavus, great-grandfather’s grandfather, 
whence our scientific word atavism, used of a 
throwback to a remote ancestor. To the 
Gothic atta we owe also the terrible name 
Attila, We do not know the real name of the 
grisly King of the Huns, but we may suppose 
that his subjects called him by some title 
meaning “‘little father,” the traditional form 
of address of the Tartar to his ruler, and at 
one time especially applied to the Czar of 
Russia. This Hun title must have been trans- 
lated by the Goths as Afttila, a diminutive of 
Alta. Thus the title of the Scourge of God, as 
that of the Vicar of God, is ultimately de- 
rived from an affectionate gurgle spontane- 
ously produced in the cradle of the prehis- 
toric baby. 
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WHAT ARE ‘THEY ? 
WHAT DO THEY DO? 


OW MANY different kinds of 
dogs do you know by sight 
—game birds, song birds, flags, fish, animals, butterflies. 


What do you know about them? 


ASK THE ELECTRIC QUESTIONER. 
IT KNOWS—And it tells you by Electricity 


That’s what has made it the most fascinating game ever 
invented. It answers riddles and conundrums, tells 
authors of famous sayings, gives facts of geography, 
history and literature, and is the funniest joker that 
ever broke up a party with its droll answers. 


Now equipped with wonderful picture cards 
in colors, in addition to the plain printed 
cards which first made it famous. 
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“Extra” Expenses 
and How To Meet Them 


roblem to make one’s income 


cover the’ regular items of ca expense. But what of the 
““extra’’ expenses that are constantly bobbing up? Most 
incomes are of the fixed variety and can not be stretched to 
meet the unexpected. Yet it is the ability to meet those very 
“‘extras’’ that gives you confidence and freedom from worry. 


The Companion Way 


But there’s a remedy—a pleasant and profitable way to invest 
a little of your spare time, the returns from which will give 
you a nice sum of money for the inevitable “‘rainy day."” We 
need men, women, and young people over 16, in every com- 
munity to help us by collecting new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Youth’s Companion. The work will not interfere with 
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your — duties but may be performed at your convenience. 
iberal commission and salary payments enable you to 


earn easily $5.00, $10.00, $25.00, $50.00 and upwards monthly. 
Now is the time to make money in the subscription business. 


Write to-day for particulars 
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Goop NAME is like a fortune. Many a 

man has found one more difficult to 
preserve than to acquire. 

Strike hard at Giant Wrong: for, though you 


ail, 
Some Blade shall Pierce where yours made 
weak his Mail. 


A New JERSEY JUDGE would not permit a 
man to become a naturalized citizen in his 
court because he presented himself in his 
working clothes and did not wear either 
collar or necktie. It is proper to make natu- 
ralization a proceeding of some solemnity, 
but we hope judges will not become so sensi- 
tive about the respect due to their courts 
that they will insist on candidates appearing 
in spats and freshly creased trousers. 


THE PERSIAN FARMERS have been roundly 
denounced because they raise and sell so 
much opium. It now appears that it is not 
their depravity but their economic necessity 
that is to blame. A few camels can carry a 
lot of valuable opium across the desert 
stretches to the seaports, but neither grain 
nor cotton can be made to pay without 
modern methods of transportation, which 
Persia does not yet enjoy. 


WE SHALL SHortTLY HAVE an opportunity 
to test the claims of the meteorologists who 
say that long-distance climatic predictions 
are possible. The most confident of these 
forecasters has staked his reputation on the 
prophecy that the summer of 1926 in the 
southern hemisphere and 1927 in the north- 
ern will repeat the conditions that prevailed 
in 1816, the famous “year without a sum- 
mer,’’ when there was a killing frost in every 
month of the year in the northern United 
States. A cheerful prospect; we have nothing 
against the gentleman, but we hope he 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. 


AN AMERICAN who, while in England, visited 
some of the hand weavers in Dorset brings 
home a new derivation of ‘‘setting the 
Thames afire.”” She says it should be thems, 
not Thames. The “thems” is the fringe at 
the edge of the warp, and the figure is that of 
setting the thems afire by friction, through 
moving the shuttle back and forth too fast. 
She also maintains that “right as a trivet”’ 
is derived from the weavers of velvet. The 
trivet is a little knife that shears the pile and 
therefore has to be set exactly right. The 
term has always been associated with the 
little three-legged iron stool that supported 
a kettle in a fireplace. Having three legs, it 
must always stand firm. 


WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS 
READ 


ORALISTS, some of whom have no 
children, are always warning modern 
parents that they do not assert 

themselves enough in the management of 
their children, and that they are themselves 
to blame for the manifest rejection of au- 
thority by the younger generation. The 
harassed parent, confused by a state of so- 
ciety that he finds strange and inexplicable, 
and often surrounded by a family of boys 
and girls whose practices seem as peculiar to 
him as those of a brood of young ducks must 
to a mother hen that has hatched them from 
the egg, thinks he miay, indeed, be at fault, 
but is quite uncertain how to go about deal- 
ing with the situation. 

It may be true, as many parents assert, 
that the old-fashioned methods of discipline 
and education do not produce the results 
that were once expected from them, and that 
children do not so much rebel against such 
inethods as good-naturedly ignore them. 
But that is no reason for abandoning the 
effort to guide and direct the growth and 
development of the children. There are ways 
of gaining the confidence and influencing the 
minds of these restless and inquisitive young 
people. Some parents have found them out; 
and many more could do so if they would 
apply themselves to the task, instead of la- 
menting the difficulties of it. 

We are sure that, among other things, 
there is need for a much more careful and 
sympathetic oversight of the reading that 
children and young people do. They are as- 
sailed today by a perfectly unprecedented 
flood of unworthy literature, a part of it 
merely cheap and flashy, much of it subtly 
immoral, and some of it flatly nasty. This 
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| M. Caillaux visits Washington. He is the second from the left in this group. The others 
| (from the left) cre Mr. Winston, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Herrick, our 
Ambassador to France, and M. Daeschner, the French Ambassador at Washington 

















THE CAILLAUX MISSION 


CaILLAux, whom the French re- 
M gard as a financial magician, has 
* come and gone; but neither his 
magic nor his infectious smile was sufficient 
to bring about the settlement of the trouble- 
some question of the debt of France to the 
United States. There are various explana- 
tions given for the failure of the negotiations. 
One able Parisian journalist, who accom- 
panied the French delegation, cabled home 
> his newspaper the report that they fell 
through because one of the visitors gave out 
the terms of a settlement virtually agreed 
upon, although Secretary Mellon had 
warned him and his colleagues not to do so. 
That is probably ‘‘window-dressing’’ to 
soften the disappointment of the French 
people at the failure of M. Caillaux. What is 
more likely is that, though some of the 
American negotiators were willing to accept 
the final French offer, others were not, and 
that President Coolidge took the side of 
these latter from a conviction that Congress 
could not be persuaded to ratify such an 
agreement. 

M. Caillaux offered to pay some $6,220,- 
000,000 over a period of sixty-eight years 
beginning with a payment of $40,000,000 
annually for the first five years. This would 
work out to a rate of about one per cent 
interest on the sum of the debt for the time 
mentioned—a much more lenient arrange- 
ment than we have made with either Great 
Britain or Belgium. That, he said, was all 
France could possibly pay, though what he 
meant was that that was all the French 
Parliament could be induced to agree to. He 
finally returned to Paris carrying a counter 
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stuff, conspicuously and often rather at- 
tractively displayed on the news stands, 
transported by express to avoid trouble with 
the post-office authorities, appealing to the 
immature mind by its air of sophistication, 
cannot but debauch the taste and injure the 
morals of the boys and girls who read it. 
Are parents as careful as they ought to be to 
find out whether their children are reading 
this kind of fiction, and to point out to them 
frankly its falsity and its poisonous nature? 
We are inclined to think that many of them 
are not, if we can believe the reports that 
come to us from those whose business it is to 
sell periodical literature to the public. 

It will pay parents who desire their chil- 
dren to grow up intelligent and clean- 
minded to make very sure that their boys 
and girls are not in danger of forming a taste 
for this harmful reading. They should be 
more careful to protect them against it than 


proposal that France should pay the United 
States $40,000,000 a year for five years by 
way of interest on the debt, at the end of 
which time the question should be again 
taken up for negotiation. The American 
delegates evidently believe that by 1930 the 
condition of France will be such that it can 
pay more, or else the demand in this country 
for a settlement of the debt in full, or nearly 
so, will not be so strong. This proposal is of 
course subject to the approval of both the 
French Parliament and our Congress. 

It is unfortunate that the negotiations 
broke down. The annoying differences over 
the debt have already done a great deal to 
irritate the relations between France and the 
United States, which were so warmly 
amicable at the end of the war. There is 
serious danger that another five years of 
uncertainty and discussion will only make 
the situation worse. The French finances are 
in bad condition—worse than most Ameri- 
cans realize, or most Frenchmen, for that 
matter. That is partly owing to the inevita- 
ble burden of so costly a war, and partly to 
the fact that French statesmen long per- 
sisted in expecting from Germany reparation 
payments on a scale that it has proved im- 
possible to realize. Precisely what France 
could safely undertake to pay us it is very 
hard to say; but it is certain that the French 
people themselves do not think the sum is as 
large as most American public men are dis- 
posed to demand, and that many French- 
men think we are inconsiderate to demand 
any payment whatever. Five years from 
now both nations will understand the reali- 
ties of the situation more clearly. 





to guard them against infectious disease, for 
the effects of unclean reading are more per- 
manent and injurious than those of bodily 
illness. And in no way can they do so more 
surely than by inoculating them, so to 
speak, with the antitoxin of a familiarity 
with and a liking for clean and wholesome 
books. One who knows the taste of good food 
cannot easily be persuaded that tainted food 
is good to eat. 


A TRUE ADVENTURER 


E read the other day an article on 

the struggles of the cotton planter 

with his inexorable foe, the boll 
weevil, which concluded with these words: 
“Farming is now, as it always has been, the 
most desperate and thrilling peace-time 
adventure to which any large numbers of 
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the human race can turn their attention.” 

There is an immense amount of truth in 
that remark, though it will sound strangely 
in the ears of city people who think of a rural 
existence as peaceful and idyllic and imagine 
there can be no thrill in the daily occupa- 
tions of those who live far from the roar of 
traffic or the hazards and fevers of the ex- 
changes. The farmer himself may open his 
eyes a little at it, for, though he knows well 
enough the chances of loss and failure that 
he has to face whenever he puts in a crop, 
he has not been accustomed to regard his 
life.as one to which so romantic a word as 
“adventure”’ could be applied. 

But what is an adventure? According to 
our indispensable Noah Webster it is ‘‘an 
undertaking in which hazards are to be met 
and the issue hangs upon unforeseen events.” 
Is not that true of farming? The farmer 
commits his seed to the ground and culti- 
vates his growing crops, not knowing when 
an untimely frost may destroy his tender 
plants, ora parching drought may burn them 
up, or a flooding rain may rot them, or a 
storm of hail may beat them into the ground, 
or a swarm of insect enemies may consume 
them. He must be always on the watch, 
always at work, with the knowledge in the 
back of his mind that eccentricities of the 
weather against which he is helpless may set 
all his care and labor at naught. More than 
that, if he raises his crop, he is like every 
business man at the mercy of conditions 
that affect the market for his produce, which 
he, perhaps, must sell for less than it cost 
him to raise. 

Of course the good farmer, working on 
good soil, does not often fail. He is too canny 
and resourceful to yield to every stroke of 
misfortune, and Nature is oftener kind than 
hostile. But we do not know of any other 
man who must face his daily task with the 
consciousness that so much of his success 
depends not only on his own foresight and 
industry but on absolutely unpredictable 
chance. The farmer lives a healthful life, 
yet which man at sixty shows more marks of 
struggle and worry, he or the man who has 
faced the hazards of ordinary business or 
the hectic excitement of the stock exchange? 

Fortunately the farmer, like all, true ad- 
venturers, is a good deal of a philosopher. 
He meets the malice of the weather or the 
destructiveness of his insect enemies with 
closed lips if he cannot always manage a 
smile. It is only when he feels himself the 
victim of some kind of human injustice that 
he complains—and he would be less than a 
free man if he did not. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
UMBRELLA AND RUBBERS 


“ IAKE an umbrella, John, | and be sure 
and wear your rubbers 

Asa boy we remember those words 
coming from our mother’s lips on stormy 
days; yes, and on days that were merely 
cloudy. Probably the advice is as old as 
umbrellas and rubbers themselves. Had 
there been such articles in Noah’s day, Mrs. 
Noah would probably have said the same 
thing to her three sons when they were 
about to set foot on Mount Ararat. 

But for some occult reason boys have ever 
manifested a hearty scorn of umbrellas and 
rubbers. They are not averse to. storm 
clothes of other descriptions. A boy will 
wear a heavy, stuffy raincoat on a hot, 
drizzling day; he will wear heavy arctics or 
cumbersome boots; but nothing short of 
threats ordinarily will induce him to have 
yk ny to do with umbrella or rubbers. 

— those articles there is a rigid boyish 

which can probably not be explained 
on grounds of pure reason. 
made that way. 

Unfortunately, bitter experience counts 
for little. To the inevitable advice, ‘‘It looks 
like rain; take an umbrella, _John, and be 
sure and wear your rubbers,” John, if he is 
like most boys, will lend a deaf ear and sally 
forth unprotected. Later, while he is stand- 
ing under a tree, shifting his feet to avoid the 
spreading puddles, hunching his shoulders 
to keep the water from running down his 
neck, does he feel repentance? Not at all! 
He may wish that he had worn his raincoat, 
sou’wester and boots, but he never longs for 
umbrella and rubbers. Of course if a girl 
from one of the houses across the street 


Boys are simply 
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should rush over with an extra umbrella, he 
would accept it, especially if he liked the 
looks of the girl; but there would be apology 
in his attitude. No, he is not repentant, for 
on the next doubtful, threatening day he will 
go forth again without them. 


aye? 
THE STARS THIS WEEK 


ERSEUS is a less conspicuous constella- 
Prise than most of those which we have 
hitherto mentioned, but it is particu- 
larly interesting because it contains the 
“Demon Star,’ Algol. That star, which is 
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the Beta of Perseus, is as bright as the stars 
of the Dipper most of the time, but at inter- 
vals of fifty and three-quarters hours it un- 
dergoes a pronounced change in brightness. 
For forty hours it shines undimmed, then it 
slowly fades to about one sixth of its usual 
brilliance, and then slowly returns again to 
shine as usual for another forty hours. 

The guess that Algol and a dark compan- 
ion are revolving about each other so that 
an eclipse occurs at each revolution was 





Labor and Communism 


The British Labor Party, which has be- 
come a good deal more conservative in its 
tenets than the trades-unions themselves, 
has voted overwhelmingly not to accept the 
doctrine of Communism and not to admit 
Communists to party membership. The 
split that seems likely to occur between the 
Labor Party leaders and a large number of 
their old followers, who are now drifting 
rapidly toward “direct action’ as opposed 
to constitutional methods of reform, makes 
it very doubtful whether the party will be 
united enough to return to power after the 
expiration a the present Parliament. 





How Many Germans Are Being Born? 


There has been a steady fall in the Ger- 
man birth rate since the war. It used to be 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight a thousand of 
population. In 1924 it was just over twenty- 
one. In Berlin, indeed, it sank to eleven and 
three tenths, considerably lower than the 
death rate. The total number of births in the 
whole country was 1,311,044, and the high- 
est birth rates were in East Prussia and Up- 
per Silesia. As usually happens after war, 
there was an excess of boy babies from 1918 
on, and the proportion of females to males 
in Germany, which in 1919 was 115 to 100 
is now only 110 to 100. 


Tennis Stars and Golf Champions 


In tennis our greatest stars are players of 
a good many years’ experience. For six years 
Tilden and Johnston have been steadily at 
thetopof thelist. Tilden 
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strikingly verified upon the invention of the 
spectroscope. This instrument made it pos- 
sible to measure the speed with which a star 
approaches or recedes from the earth, and it 
has been found that Algol swings toward us 
and away, at a speed of twenty-six miles a 
second, at just the intervals consistent with 
the eclipse theory. It may turn out that this 
companion is not perfectly dark; if so, some 
more powerful telescope may some day re- 
veal it, but at present it is the first invisible 
star to be known in astronomy. 

To locate Perseus, begin by looking for its 
Alpha, also called Marfak. Start at the north 
side of the Great Square of Pegasus and 
count off five second-magnitude stars, about 
equally spaced, that form a long bow. They 
are: Scheat (the corner of the Square that 
has the little triangle), Alpheratz (the corner 
that forms the head of Andromeda), Mirach 
(the star at her girdle), Almach (the star at 
her foot), and then Marfak. Almach and 
Marfak form with Algol (which is south of 
Marfak) an excellent right triangle, which, 
if once seen when Algol is at its brightest, 
makes it easy to identify even when it is faint. 

Halfway between Marfak and the middle 
star of the big W is a remarkable double star 
cluster, which is well worth examining with 
a telescope of moderate power. 

Perseus is the hero who rescued Androm- 
eda from the sea monster, whom he stupe- 
fied by showing him the head of the horrible 
Gorgon, Medusa. The imaginary figure of 
Perseus does not fit the stars very well, but 
it is supposed to be in such a position that it 
is right side up now; the arm at the left is 
raised, brandishing a sword over his head, 
the double cluster being at its hilt, and Algol 
marks the Gorgon’s head, held in the other 
hand. The brighter stars form curving lines, 
but these lines do not correspond with lines 
in the imaginary Perseus. 
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ponent in the finalsthis year was WattsGunn, 
a boy who was playing in his first national 
tournament. And only the other day Miss 
Glenna Collett, a girl now only twenty-one, 
beat all the older women players and won her 
second championship. Youth alone is not 
enough; but youth plus a sound training in 
the game is hard to beat. Miss Wills, our 
best woman tennis player, is an additional 
witness to that conclusion. 


Off with the Fez, On with the Hat 


One of the conspicuous though compara- 
tively trivial reforms that Mustapha Kemal 
and the new Turks have introduced is the 
substitution of the hat for the familiar red 
fez which has for so many centuries been the 
peculiar headgear of the Mohammedan 
Turk. The President of Turkey not only 
wears a soft felt hat of the kind that is 
familiar on Broadway and the Strand, but 
he has ordered all government officials to 
do the same. 


What Wrecked the Shenandoah? 


There has been a great deal of conflicting 
testimony during the investigation into the 
Shenandoah disaster. Some witnesses have 
one idea about the cause of the collapse; 
others have an entirely different one. Some 
witnesses think the tragedy was unavoid- 
able. One, at least, and he a real expert,— 
Captain Heinen,—thinks that Commander 
Lansdowne could have avoided it. But cer- 
tain things are clear. One is that changes in 
the Shenandoah’s equipment had made it 
less airworthy and less speedy than it was 

meant to be, and that 











has been champion for 
all those six years. 
Johnston was a cham- 
pionas longagoas 1915, 
and Williams, who is 
generally ranked next 
to these two, was cham- 
pion a year before that. 
But golf, though it is 
slightingly referred to 
by the youngsters as an 
“old man’s game,” pro- 
duces much more youth- 
ful champions. ‘‘Bob- 
by” Jones, clearly ou: 
premier golfer, is hardly 
twenty-four, and hisop- 
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Next Week 


A ROOSTER FOR THANKSGIVING, 
by Russell Gordon Carter 
DrEssinG Epny, by Edith Mun- 


PRAIRIE, by Nancy Byrd Turner 
An illustrated poem 
THE OLD SQUIRE’s 
Granpson, by C. A. Stephens 
Chapter V 
TACKLED, by Ramsey Benson 


further changes to re- 
store its stability and 
speed had already been 
decided on. It also ap- 
pears that the great 
dirigible was sent away 
on its trip before these 
changes had been made, 
in order that it might 
be shown at several 
state fairs in the Middle 
West. Most people will 
agree that that was bad 
judgment and that the 
object of the trip was not 
one that justified any 
neglect of precaution. 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 


Give Double Wear 


Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they can be re- 
versed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine starched cotton 
cloth. They are flexible, comfortable, and always smooth around 
the neck. You save money because these collars can be worn 
both sides, and cost nothing for laundering. When soiled, throw 
them away. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will mail you, for thorough trial, 

« 5 sample Linene Reversible Collars 
of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck style if you send us 25 
cents with your address. Don't fail to state size wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
DEPT. NE BOSTON, MASS. 


The After Effects 
of Hay-Fever 


If you have Asthma, Bronchitis, Sick- 
Headache or Eczema as a legacy from Hay- 
Fever, or if you suffer from either of these 
troubles in the winter, or if you do not regain 
usual good health promptly after the Hay- 
Fever leaves, write for information as to the 
wonderful Hayes treatment for such constitu- 
tional troubles. Good health can be established 














and the winter of suffering prevented. Address 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., and! 


ask for Bulletin Y-255. 








U.S. RAILWAY _-— 
ERKS 


eae: 25888 «Reset 

Travel—see your country. 
$158 to $225 Mon Common education sufficient. 
Boys 17 up. Write immediately for free list U. S. Gov- 
ernment positions now open to men and boys—and free 
sample ont. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K 228, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Unlock the Wealth 


in Your p4 
Savings 


VERY dollar that you save has within 

itself a hidden wealth of earning 
power, which, over a period of years, can 
multiply your actual savings. 





Consider, for example, our Investment 
Savings Plan for buying 7% Smith Bonds. 
This plan now pays 7% on every payment, 
and enables you to compound your inter- 
est at the full bond rate. 

Suppose you start at the age of 
25 to invest $10 a month in 7% 
Smith Bonds, and reinvest your 
interest at 7%. At 65 you will have 
$25,671.91 — $4,800 representing 
your actual savings, and all the rest 
— $20,871.91 —compound interest. 





Your money is invested in First Mortgage Bonds, 
strongly secured by income-producing city property, 
and protected by safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no Joss to any investor in 52 years. 


Send your name and address on the coupon below 
for our booklet “How to Build an 


ing how you may use the Invest- 
ment Savings Plan to buy a $100, 
$500 or $1,000 Smith Bond by 
payments over 10 months, or to 
follow a plan of systematic in- 
vestment over a period of years. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


= Founded 1873 n 
Philadelphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO 4NY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Please print name and address plai 


ACTING PLAYS amiteurs 


Monologs, Recitations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville 
Jokes and Sketches; ideas for entertainments. 


Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Week. 


Squire's farm. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Each book in this series contains more than twenty- 
five of the author's inimitable tales of life on the Old 


Altractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $........ and mail, postpaid, 


THE “OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 
Vols. I, I, Il and [V 


a? 
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The “Old Squire” Stories 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 
Vol. III. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. IV. Molly’s Baby 


There is probably no other writer of stories in America 
who has written exclusively for one publication so long 
as C. A. STEPHENS has written for the Youth's Com- 
To hundreds of thousands of readers a book 
from Mr. Stephens’ pen is a sort of literary Old Home 


$7.00 a set. 
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PUMPKINS 
By 
E. W. Frentz 


NE soft, still morning in late 
October a little boy left his 
wheelbarrow and the work 

that he was doing with it, and sat 
down in the shade to rest a little and 
wipe the sweat from his face. It was 
not yet ten o’clock, but the sun was 
warm, and the boy, whose name was 
Mark Knott, had been working hard 
at wheeling pumpkins from the field 
to the barn. The pumpkins were 
large that year. Some of them 
weighed as much as forty pounds, so 
that Mark could not lift them into 
the wheelbarrow, but had to roll 
them up a board one end of which 
he placed on the ground and the 
other end against the edge of the 
wheelbarrow floor. Of. the larger 
pumpkins he could take but one at 
a time, and so he had to make many 
trips from the field to the barn; and 
what with the lifting and the rolling 
and the unloading, it was hard work. 
It seemed good, then, after he had 
made ten or twelve trips, to sit in 
the shade and rest. 

All about him stood sheaves of 
ripe corn, gathered into stacks and 
tied at the top, so that they looked 
like a village of Indian tepees pitched 
upon the hillside. From where he 
sat, with his back against one of the 
stacks, he could see a long way down 
the valley, and on every side was 
something beautiful to look at. The 
groves of poplars stood like groups of 
yellow-burning candles, and among 
them here and there shot up a tall 
maple that made Mark think of 
a flaming red torch held on high 
by a hand that he could not see. And 
over everything there hung a soft, 
purple haze, as if some one had 
thrown a veil of thinnest gauze over 
the sleeping valley to protect it. 

As Mark sat there and rested the 
cawing of the crows in the pine wood 
seemed to grow fainter; the whistle 
of the freight train sounded farther 
away; and the veil that hung over 
the face of the sleeping valley took 
on a deeper tinge of blue, till the 
shapes of the trees faded out and the 
church spire disappeared and Mark 
no longer knew where he was. 

Then suddenly all about him was 
the sound of laughter, not loud, but 
very sweet, like the music of a brook 
running over little stones; and when 
he looked to see where the laughter 
came from he beheld at his feet a 
strange company of little men, long- 
legged, but no taller than a milk 
bottle, all looking up at him. One 


of them indeed—and he seemed to 
be the leader—was standing on 
Mark’s very shoe, and his weight 
was no more than that of a squirrel. 

Before Mark could say anything 
the leader of the little men spoke. 
“What are you doing?’ he asked. 

“T am resting,’ said Mark. 

“And why are you resting?” 

‘Because I am tired from working 
hard at getting in those heavy 
pumpkins.” 

At that all the little men began to 
laugh and laugh. They held their 
sides and slapped their legs and rolled 
on the ground and clapped one an- 


other on the back and laughed till 
the tears rolled down their cheeks; 
and in the midst of the laughter 
Mark could hear them saying one to 
another, “Tired! Getting in pump- 
kins!’ “He calls it work!’’ ‘“‘He had 
to stop and rest!” 

All this time the leader of the little 
men had been watching Mark’s face, 
and while the others were still laugh- 
ing he raised his hand and cried, 
“Stop!” In an instant everything 
was still. 

“He has not learned the way,” 
the leader went on; ‘“‘we must show 
him’; and then to Mark he said, 








DRAWN BY 
DECIE MERWIN 








OUR OAK TREE 


By Cornelia Meigs 


You stand so green-against the sky 

Where white spring clouds go blowing by; 
The flashing orioles, newly come, 

Hang from your branch, their swaying home. 
Through long, hot, sleepy afternoons 

Deep in your leaves the wood dove croons; 
Your shade lies heavy on the grass; 

You quiver as the warm winds pass. 


On some still, glittering winter’s day 
Against your trunk my cheek I lay; 
Beneath the bark I seem to hear 

Soft voices of the vanished year— 

The rustling leaves, the nestling’s stir, 
The drowsy locust’s harsh-winged whirr; 
The calling birds of long-past spring 

In your tree heart still seem to sing. 
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“Follow us.’’ At that all the little 
band marched a little way off to 
where a big pumpkin lay on its side, 
and Mark saw for the first time that 
each of them carried what looked 
like a little stick with a tip of 
glowing fire, like the slow matches 
with which he used to light fire- 
crackers. 

With his wand the leader pointed 
to the stem of the pumpkin. ‘‘Do you 
see that?”’ he asked. 

“Of course,”’ said Mark. 

“And that it is not straight but 
bent?” 

‘Ven?’ 

“Like anything you ever saw 
before?” 

‘“‘Why—why—it is almost like the 
crank of a bicycle!”’ cried Mark. 

“Just so! Just so!’’ said the leader, 
nodding his head sharply; ‘and now 
watch.” With that he stretched out 
his fire-tipped wand and touched the 
other end of the pumpkin, where the 


-- blossom had been; and out of that 


end sprang another stem, also bent, 
like the first one, but the other way; 
and then all the other little men ran, 
each to a pumpkin, and Mark saw 
what he had ‘never noticed before, 
that the stem of no pumpkin was 
straight, but every one bent like a 
crank. And each little man touched 
the blossom end of his pumpkin with 
his wand, and a new crank sprang 
out; and then at a word from the 
leader each one of the band leaped 
astride his pumpkin and putting his 
feet on the pedals that the two stems 
made, rode the pumpkins down the 
lane to the barn so fast that Mark 
could hardly keep up with them. 

When all the pumpkins were on 
the barn floor each of the little 
riders hopped down from his pump- 
kin, and all_of them stood round 
Mark’s feet. Mark looked down at 
the leader and said, ‘‘What is the 
little fire-tipped stick, and where 
can I get one?” 

“That,”’ said the leader, “‘is the 
Wand of Fancy, and is given to but 
few. Those happy ones that find it 
must work, as others work, but they 
work gladly, for it makes their work 
easy and like play.” 

And then in a flash the little men 
were gone, and Mark was sitting 
again by the stack of corn with a 
little shoot of witch-hazel in his 
hand; and his grandfather was stand- 
ing before him, smiling down at 
him. 

Mark looked about. The wheel- 
barrow was gone, and the pumpkins 
were gone. 

“Where are the rest of the pump- 
kins?”’ he asked wonderingly. - 

“Why, I guess they must have 
rolled themselves down to the barn,”’ 
said his grandfather, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

But Mark still keeps the little 
witch-hazel wand, and he still hopes 
that some day he shall find it tipped 
with fire. 
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BEAT BROTHER 


A Successful Business Woman Tells How You Can 


BY TERESA S. FITZPATRICK 


HENEVER 

somebody 

says to me, 

“Oh, I’m only 

a girl, and I 
wouldn’t dare to try push 
myself forward!’ my imag- 
ination carries me to a sunny 
golf course in St. Louis this 
fall. 

Two young, slender and 
pretty girls are playing a 
match game. One of them is 
married; you have heard of her as Alexa 
Stirling, the girl wonder from Atlanta, but 
she is now Mrs. Fraser. The other girl is only 
a few years out of high school. 

Behind these two girls, as they play, 
presses a throng of several thousand people, 
all running and scrambling for good places 
to watch every shot. Suddenly a storm of 
cheers and hand-clapping goes up. “It’s all 
over,’”’ cries a woman, “and the kid has 
won!’’ She is Glenna Collett, and she played 
her final round that day in seventy-five 
strokes. She has won the Women’s Amateur 
Golf Championship of the United States. 

They give this twenty-two-year-old girl a 
huge silver trophy. A veteran sports editor 
in the applaudin crowd turns to his neigh- 
bor and says: ‘Do you realize that Jesse 
Guilford won the men’s championship on this 
course, playing several rounds in higher 
figures than Glenna played today!” 

That is what one girl had the pluck and 
skill to do. And only last September, a sev- 
enteen-year-old girl swimmer, Gertrude 
Ederle, dived into the cold waters of the 
English Channel and swam twenty-three 
miles in eight hours through those deadly 
tides where many a strong man swimmer has 
ignominiously failed. 

And while Glenna and Gertrude were 
startling America, Helen Wills—nineteen 
years old—was beating all contestants for 
the women’s tennis championship. She can 
beat most boys of her age; she could come to 
the tennis club near you, if she chose, and 
defeat its boy champion easily. Wouldn’t you 
like to see that? 

And in business—well, girls have come 
along in business even faster than in sports 
I have been count- 
ing up, and there 
are in New York 
City alone more 
than fifty young 
women who earn, 
each of them, more 
than $7000 a year 
as managers of de- 
partments in big 
stores, as editors of 
famous magazines 
and as interior dec- 
orators. You can 
find young women 
of this kind in every 
large city. 

What has brought them to the front, so 
that they have better positions and earn 
more money than most men earn? Just two 
things. You can check up and see if you 
have them. If you have, your success is 
certain. 

You must have talent. 

You must learn to sell. 

Selling is merely persuading people to 
accept and use something that you have to 
offer. Let me tell you two 





Glenna Collett 





Gertrude Ederle 





the drinking-fountain in the 
square; and while their 
horses were drinking they 
had nothing to do and were 
glad of any entertainment. 
So I took my roses down 
there—and they sold ‘‘like 
hot cakes’! The other girls 
joined me, and soon we had 
a regular little flower market 
atthedrinking-fountain..We 
found—and this is the first 
lesson I hope you will learn 
—that you must take your goods to your cus- 
tomer. 

Never wait for people to come to you. Go 
where people are. Go after business, and you 
will get it. Too many merchants fail slowly 
in their shops, waiting for trade to come to 
them. Don’t do that! Go to the customer. 
Ring her doorbell. 

When you sell The Youth’s Companion 
go to your friends’ houses. Take The Com- 
panion with you and show it to the mother 
and the girls. Show 
them why you like 
it. 

Secondly, don’t be 
afraid to be the first 
girl in your set to be- 
gin making money. 
Others will follow 
you when you start 
the fashion. 

It paysto be brave 
and have gumption! 
I studied stenog- 
raphy at eighteen, 
and I| secured a posi- 
tion in a big, steady- 
going publishing 
house. They paid me $7 a week. It seemed a 
lot of money at first, but not.for very long. 
I noticed that many girls were wearing pret- 
tier clothes and having better times than I 
was. So I decided that I would make more 
money, somehow. 

Without waiting for orders, I sent out a 
circular letter offering some particularly 
good books at a low price. I sent this letter 
to a lot of folks I knew about in my own 
town. Some were personal friends; others 
were people on near-by streets whom I 
didn’t know, but they lived in nice homes, 
and I was sure they needed nice books. 
Events proved I was right. Orders came in 
for the books. My chief was appreciative. My 
salary went up. People can always afford to 
pay well a girl who produces business for 
them. 

And then I found out the real joy of sell- 
ing. I went out and sold books and maga- 
zines to all sorts of folks. I organized groups 
of girls who sold our books and magazines— 
and The Youth’s Companion too—to fam- 
ilies all over Boston and the neighboring 
towns. They made a great deal of money for 
themselves. Then these groups began to 
spread out into every other city in America, 
and it was the beginning of a new and worth- 
while profession for women. 

Now you try it! I, who have tried it, have 
found out that-a girl can make real money 
as soon as she can really sell. Begin by offer- 
ing The Youth’s Companion today to the 
nearest family that doesn’t already take it. 
Don’t be frightened. You are doing them a 
favor! They will thank you as soon as they 
find out what a splendid magazine The 
Youth’s Companion is—fun 


Helen Wills 





little stories from my own 
experience. 

When I was ten years old 
I found out that everybody 
loves roses. We grew roses in 
our family garden. We girls 
who went about together 
wanted to raise money fora 
croquet set. Well, I picked 
the roses and maade attrac- 
tive little bunches of them, 
and stood by the garden 
gate and offered them to 
people who drove by—and 
nobody bought a bunch! Th 
They just grinned at me and ‘ 
waved their driving whips 
and went by. 

But I noticed after a while 
that most people stopped at 





Be Courageous 
and Succeed 


The author of this 
article says that all 
business hinges on good 
selling—and selling is 
only persuading other 
people that you have 
good things for them. 
Don’t be timid. Sell 
e Youth's Compan- 
ton, and you wil! find 
yourself welcomed by 
every intelligent family. 


and occupation for the girls 
and boys, splendid stories, 
interesting pictures, lots of 
prize contests. 

And the price is only $2 
a year, which is less than 
four cents a week. Out of 
each $2 which they pay you 
keep 50 cents for yourself— 
or win the lovely premiums 
shown in last week’s issue. 

Try it, and see how prof- 
itable it is! 

You can make plenty of 
money now, and you will be 
learning a profession—sell- 
ing—which will be of tre- 
mendous value to you, finan- 
cially and socially, every day 
you live. 























Oh Boy! What Joy! 


Coast down hill, stroke back up. Easy to 
walk or run for or a flying start. Buckles on and 
won’t come off. ade of heavy polished steel 
— corrugated bottom. Saves their cost in 
shoes first winter. Get them at your dealer, 
or mark around shoe, send us = 1 5 0 
paper with money order for . 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


F. L. CURFMAN MFG. CO. 
113 E. Second Street Maryville, Mo. 





. parath nt Goat 
- your ne raise the 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 
rful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
in try d digest of ic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pee isina class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading— the 
cream of everythi Science, politics, travel, fen. question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—i 
for all. Send 15¢ (coin orstamps) for this big onoene ra trial 13 weeks, 
or $iforfull year (S2issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 














Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment — 
To Heal Sore Hands 
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OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, women’s protectors 
and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 
and sold by the world’s largest dog kennels, whose com- 
plete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 


CLASS Cea e 


i a DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 














or 2 colors emmy i 
. $2 50 = Sterling silver. 40¢ ea. $4.00 doz. \ 
BASTIAN BROS, 0. 


3490‘ Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 2534 





MARTYN’S PRESIDENT SPELLER GAME 
Universal Sch aa Agame for boys and girls and the older folks. 
Mystifyi tertaining ans Educational. 29 halftone 
poesencta ofa the! Presidents. By mail, in attractive box, 25c. 

six games to one address $1. 20. ” Boysal - girls mete X-mas 
money selling to school a 1308 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





E A RN A fine reward for boys who will help me. 
Write today. Easy, pleasant and inter- 

esting work for you call a big reward for a 

$150 little effort. Send no money, just write 
ie today, before another boy in your 


R A D I 8) nelahioriead gets the job. 


“Pop” Wilson, 1566 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 








UNEEDA GRAHAMS 
sit up there 


Beside our mother’s 
reading chair, 

And as each chapter 
is begun 

We all can eat an- 
other one. 


**Tomorrow night,”’ 
said sister Mary, 


*Won’t you read the 
dictionary?” 


UneepA GRAHAM 
CRACKERS will tell you 
more about goodness in 
one bite than you could 
learn in twenty looks 
into the dictionary. 


Tell Mother to get a sup- 
ply of these crackers 
from the grocer — and 
tell her to be sure to 
order UNEEDA GRAHAM 
CRACKERS—the kind 
made by “Uneeda Bakers.” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda 

















Boys and Girls 








let the 


ATLANTIC JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 


HELP YOU BUILD A LIBRARY OF BOOKS YOU WILL ENJOY 


Write for details to 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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SONG OF THE CLOUDS 
By A. LeRoy Kaser 


From the north we come laden with snow; 
from the south 

We are pregnant with fragrance fresh blown 
from her mouth; 

We visit the east which the fancy has dressed, 

And, oh, we come weeping away from the west. 


We laugh at the simoon, we dance in the storm; 

With every zephyr we're changing our form; 

We are fleecy white islands surrounded with 
gold; 

We are fleets, we are armies, and castles of old. 


We are trees, we are gardens—a mountain, a 
plain; 

A wreck on the shore, a surf-crested main, 

A child of the ocean, the forest's fierce king, 

A steed in a desert, and birds on the wing. 


We cradle the rainbow, the heavens we span, 

We mantled Jehovah, communing wiih man; 
We unite, we dissolve, we descend and arise; 
We kiss the green hills, we expand to the skies! 


THE SECRET OF STRENGTH 


XN a certain agricultural school in one of 
our Western states one of the professors 
recently made some interesting experiments 
with a growing squash. He fitted a harness 
of strap iron over the squash in such a way 
that, as the vegetable grew, the expanding 
iron harness would register the strength 
that the squash exerted upon it. Thus 
harnessed the young squash lifted at differ- 
ent stages of its growth weights of sixty, 
five hundred, eleven hundred and eventu- 
ally of three thousand pounds. And all this 
marvelous power was made possible through 
just one thing—the connection of the 
squash with the vine. 

One of the most amazing things in life is 
the power for burden-bearing that appar- 
ently weak and almost helpless men and 
women often manifest. In every path of life 
we find them, staggering on their way under 
heavy loads of business trouble, sickness, 
physical pain and misfortune. We marvel 
that they do not go down beneath their 
loads. Instead they accept them with 
patience and cheerfulness; day after day 
they fare courageously onward. 

There is an explanation. If the secret of 
the inner life of these people could be known, 
the explanation of their strength would be 
found in just one thing—connection with the 
Vine. They are in constant contact with 
Him who said ‘“‘I am the true vine.” “I can 
do all things,” wrote the great Apostle, 
“through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


ENDING A HOLDUP 


i ia said Grandfather Willis to Bob, 
who had been helping him make a new 
storm door for the shed, ‘“‘there are often 
several ways of doing a thing, but one of 
them is usually right, and the others are 
pretty sure to be wrong. Now, if I had built 
this door as you were going to do,—with 
nails instead of screws, and with the brace 
running the other way,—it would have been 
shaky and in a little while would have 
sagged so that it couldn’t be opened. But 
now it’s done—all but putting on the hook 
and eye—and done right.” 

“T’ll put them on,” offered Bob, and his 
grandfather left him to do it, but remarked 
as he turned away, “‘There’s a right way and 
a wrong way to do even that.” 

Bob smiled as he went about the insig- 
nificant task. It amused him to think that 
anyone could made a mistake in so simple a 
matter as that. All that was necessary, of 
course, was to see that the eye was just far 
enough from the hook so that the hook 
would slip into it easily and hold the door 
tight closed, without rattling. 

The job took only about five minutes. 
Grandfather Willis looked at it when he 
came in from milking, satisfied himself that 
hook and eye were the right distance apart 
and passed on, smiling, but without remark. 

It was a week or more before Bob noticed 
anything really wrong with the door, al- 
though he remembered afterward that in 
some vague way it had annoyed him from 
the beginning. His grandmother was coming 
in with a basket full of eggs. When she tried 
to close the storm door after her she had to 
set the basket down and use both hands. He 
noticed that the same thing happened when 
his grandfather brought in the milk. 

When he tried it himself he saw what the 
trouble was. He had put the screw eye in the 
door and the hook in the jamb. To close 
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the door it was necessary to take hold of the 
screw eye—a poor handle at best—and 
draw it toward you. The hook, on the jamb, 
was of course hanging down, and to get it 
into the eye you had to use the other hand 
to raise it. In consequence the fastening was 
a bandit that held up everyone who passed, 
and robbed him of a little time and peace of 
mind. 

Without saying anything, Bob unscrewed 
the hook and the eye and transposed them. 
What a- difference! The hook, on the door, 
where it belonged, now served as a handle 
by which to close it; and the same hand, 
with the same motion slipped it into the 
eye. 

Bob’s grandfather came in just as the job 
was done. ‘Ah!’ he said. “I see you've 
found the right way this time.” 


A TALE OF TENNYSON 


story illustrative of the gruffness that 
the poet Tennyson often displayed is 
told by Lady Troubridge in her Memories 
and Reflections, just published in England. 

“A near neighbor in the Isle of Wight was 
Alfred Tennyson,’ she writes, ‘‘and I had 
many interesting glimpses into the simple 
daily life of the great poet. I walked with 
him every day for weeks and talked quite 
frankly and easily. The only difficulty was 
that he took everything quite literally and 
believed everything one said. 

“Yet he could be bearish, and once I was 
quite furious with him. We went to see a 
cottage of his that was on fire. Tennyson 
told me the price the cottage had cost to 
build, then stood in gloomy silence while one 
of those silent watchers who so often dogged 
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A beauty spot in the Glacier National Park, among 


He went sadly back to his little room and 
proceeded to examine the treacherous alarm 
clock which that morning had failed him. 
With his jackknife he took the clock apart. 
As he removed the back, a large waterbug, 
dead, tumbled out. A light burst upon Ole. 
He smiled in the triumph of discovery. 

“Ah!” he said. “I know what bane the 
matter. The engineer bane dead!” 


AN EQUINE DETECTIVE 
M* friend, Joseph Scheer, writes a Com- 
panion reader, has an ancient sorrel 
mare, known as “Old Baldy,” that he 
declares to be a ‘“‘born detective.”” More by 
accident than by intention, there is reason 


‘to believe, this animal has two unusual 


achievements to her credit. 

Thirteen years ago, while still young and 
active, she kicked a burglar into uncon- 
sciousness and thus led directly to his cap- 
ture and punishment. The fellow was a 
tramp who had robbed the Scheer farm- 
house of silverware and other valuables and 
had fled with his plunder in a sack when the 
family were aroused. 

Thinking to expedite his escape, he 
entered the roadside pasture and tried to 
mount Old Baldy, ordinarily the gentlest of 
creatures, when she kicked him in the side, 
breaking two ribs. He was found a few 
moments later and taken first to a surgeon 
and then to jail. 

Last summer Old Baldy, now honorably 
retired from all but the nominal duties, was 
turned with three young colts upon Winter- 
green Point, that portion of the Scheer farm 
which projects into a bay, to enjoy the warm 
months at her leisure. The point contains 
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his footsteps came near enough to hear the 
t tell me gruffly he was tired. 

“T suggested sitting on the ground, and 
we were just dropping down when the man 
rushed up and spread his cloak a la Walter 
Raleigh upon the ground. Tennyson looked 
at it a moment and then sat down in silence. 
‘I have nothing to lean against,’ was his 
next remark. 

“At this the tourist, never out of earshot, 
rushed forward again and, squatting down 
behind the poet, made a kind of chair with 
his knees, against which Tennyson leaned 
unconcernedly. It never entered his head to 
say ‘Thank you,’ or that anything was re- 
quired or expected of him in any way.” 


DISASTER IN THE ENGINE ROOM 


5 visit of President Coolidge to Minne- 
sota last June put Mr. E. E. Whiting of 
the Boston Herald into a philosophic and 
reminiscent mood. Among the things of 
which the trip reminded him was the amus- 
ing story of the Swedish farm hand on a 
Minnesota farm who was persistently tardy 
in arriving at the hay field. He was a g 
worker, but at last the farmer lost patience. 
“Ole,” he said, ‘‘the next time you are late 
to work, you get fired. Understand that?” 
Ole wanted to know how he could help 
being late when he overslept. The farmer 
told him to get an alarm clock. He got one, 
secondhand, cheap. It worked, and for a 
fortnight he was prompt at his work. Then 
a aad he showed up an hour late. He was 
red. 


about fifteen acres and is fenced only across 
the landward end, as it was thought ex- 
tremely unlikely that the horses would or 
could escape by swimming. 

One Monday afternoon in August Mrs. 
Scheer received a telephone message from 
across the bay stating that a horse ap- 
parently coming from the Scheer place was 
in serious difficultiés well out in the water 
and would drown if not rescued. She was 
entirely alone at the time, but at once 
hurried to the summit of the hill on the 
point, from which vantage point she could 
see Old Baldy, half submerged, standing on 
what is known as “the reef,” a long and 
narrow ledge a dozen rods from shore, 
locally famous as a fishing ground for rock 
bass. The water there is only about three 
feet in depth, though over five times as deep 
on either side. 

The good woman whistled, whereupon 
Old Baldy neighed and tried to swim to her, 
but in a moment went under, floundered 
desperately and at last turned and struggled 
back to the reef. Not understanding the 
situation at all, except that the horse un- 
questionably needed help, Mrs. Scheer ran 
to the barn, secured a rope, hurried thence to 
the boathouse and was soon rowing out to 
the marooned animal. 

Fastening the rope about Old Baldy’s 
neck and tying the other end securely to a 
thwart, she tried to tow the horse ashore, 
but nearly succeeded in drowning her and 
upsetting the boat at the same time. When 
the struggle was over and the panting animal 
was back on the ledge, Mrs. Scheer investi- 
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gated with a boat hook and brought to the 
surface a tangled gill net in the middle of 
which Old Baldy’s forelegs were firmly en- 
meshed, while the outward end was fast to a 
deeply planted stake just beyond the ledge. 

It was impossible to get under water to 
free the horse’s legs, but Mrs. Scheer pried 
up the stake with an oar, and then literally 
dragged Old Baldy to land with the net 
trailing behind her. Then in five minutes the 
indignant woman had the net piled on a 
brush heap, ready to go up in smoke at the 
touch of a match. 

There was no doubt that it belonged to a 
neighboring fish pirate who had been robbing 
the waters of the bay for years, despite the 
best efforts of the game warden to capture 
him. The horse, in attempting to leave the 

int, had swum crosswise a the net and 

ome hopelessly entangled. 

But why had Old Baldy tried to swim? 
That also is easily explained. Mr. Scheer had 
been in the habit of salting the animals 
regularly every Sunday afternoon, but the 
— day had been kept from so doing 

yy a party of relatives whom he was even 
then taking back to their home in his car. 
Nevertheless, he still whimsically insists 
that Old Baldy is a “‘born detective.” 


FIVE WISE COONS 


OME of the stories about wild animals 
printed recently in The Companion have 
reminded a reader of an experience that he 
had with a family of raccoons a number of 
years ago, while he was living on a ranch in 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. That summer, he 
writes, the raccoons made frequent raids on 
my corn. They were particularly destructive 
in one large field near the ranch buildings, 
where they ruined many bushels of the best 
roasting ears. 

More than once ef dog, Laddie, treed 
some of the coons in a large cottonwood that 
stood near one end of the big hay barn. The 
cunning animals always managed to escape 
before I could arrive to take a hand in the 
affair. But one moonlight night about the 
middle of August I was awakened by Lad- 
die’s baying. He was down by the cotton- 
wood again in a state of excitement; so | 
armed myself with a twenty-two and, pick- 
ing up a flashlight, hastened out to his 
assistance. 

The cottonwood was taller than the barn 
and stood far enough away so that. the tip of 
the longest branch was about nine feet above 
and nearly fourfeet out from the comb of the 
roof. I threw a beam of light up into the tree, 
and at once caught sight of a big coon far out 
on the long limb toward the barn. I raised 
my rifle to my shoulder and took aim. Then 
the animal vanished, and an instant later I 
heard several soft thuds on the roof of the 
barn. I dashed out from under the tree. 
Then I stood still in amazement as I beheld a 
procession of five coons hurrying along the 
— of the roof toward the other end of the 

arn. 

A thirty-foot section of twelve-inch iron 
pipe, set firmly in concrete, stood upright, 
ten feet out from that end of the barn. The 
top of the pipe was eight inches lower than 
the comb of the roof and supported one end 
of a steel track, four inches in width, that 
carried the big hay-fork used inside the 
building. When the coon at the head of the 
procession reached the end of the roof he 
never slackened his pace, but walked fear- 
lessly out on the narrow, steel track and in 
the twinkling of an eye, was hugging the 
pipe with his front legs and sliding rapidly 
earthward. A second later he had reached 
the ground and was hurrying away. 

One after the other, in rapid succession, 
the other coons slid down the pipe and 
hastened away after their leader. In less than 
a minute the last coon had vanished over the 
creek bank. Then I awoke to the realization 
that I had stood, rifle in hand, throughout 
the entire performance, too much interested 
to think of interfering with the escape of these 
clever creatures. Considerably chagrined, | 
returned to my interrupted slumber. 


HERE’S A TREAT IN STORE 


UEEN VICTORIA on her throne, with the 
luxuries of the world at her command, 
longed for something that even the resources 
of the British Empire could not procure for 
her. She longed, says the New York Times, 
for a taste of mangosteen, the marvelous 
fruit of the East. But no one could bring it 
to London. Long before the shores of Eng- 
land appeared on a ship’s horizon the fruit 
had wilted and perished. So the Queen of 

— never tasted mangosteen. 
ow the growth of this fabulous fruit has 
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been started in the American tropics, in 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and Trinidad. The De- 
partment of Agriculture announced re- 
cently that the regular delivery of mango- 
steen to the United States will be possible 
in about ten years. 

Mangosteen for centuries has been ex- 
travagantly praised. Travelers returning 
from the East have likened it lyrically to 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, to 
nectar and to ambrosia. David Fairchjd, 
the American botanist, gives a description 
of this orchard luxury. 

“This delicious fruit is about the size of 
a mandarin orange, round and slightly 
flattened at each end, with a smooth, thick 
rind, rich red-purple in color, with here and 
there a bright, hardened drop of yellow juice 
which marks some injury to the rind when it 
was young. 

“As these mangosteens are sold in the 
Dutch East Indies, heaped up on fruit 
baskets or made into long, regular bundles 
within strips of braided bamboo, they are 
as handsome as anything of the kind could 
be, but it is only when the fruit is opened 
that its real beauty is seen. 

“The rind is thick and tough. To get at 
the pulp inside it you make a circular cut 
and lift the top half off like a cap. The, white 
segments, five, six or seven in number, lie 
loose in the cup. The cut surface of the 
rind is of a moist, delicate pink and is 
studded with yellow points formed by the 
drops of exuding juice. 

““As you lift out of this cup one by one the 
delicate segments, the light pink sides of the 
cup and the veins of white and yellow im- 
bedded in it are visible. The separate seg- 
ments are between snow-white and ivory in 
shade and are covered with a network of 
fibres. The side of each segment, where it 
presses against its neighbor, is translucent 
and slightly tinged with pale green. 

“The texture of the mangosteen pulp re- 
sembles that of a well-ripened plum, only it 
is so delicate that it melts in the mouth 
like a bit of ice cream. The flavor is in- 
describably delicious. There is nothing to 
mar the perfection of this fruit, unless it be 
that the juice from the rind forms an indeli- 
ble stain on a white napkin.” 

Mr. Fairchild, in his enthusiasm, omits a 
description of the taste, leaving it to the im- 
agination to fill in the gap after the words, 
“indescribably delicious.” According to 
other expert definition, mangosteen tastes 
somewhat like strawberries and cream. 

Mangosteen grows on small firlike trees 
not more than thirty feet high, with deep- 
green glistening leaves six to ten inches ream § 
In Java and Sumatra it grows best, thou 
there are a few small orchards in the 
Straits Settlements and Malacca. 


CIVIC POMP IN THE FORTIES 


ME AND Mrs. CuarLEs DicKENs arrived 
in New York in February, 1842. For 
weeks elaborate preparations had been under 
way for the reception, in the metropolis, of 
“the literary guest of the nation.” An ac- 
count of the entertainment appears in Meade 
Minnigerode’s The Fabulous Forties. 

They gave him a dinner, presided over by 
Washington Irving, at the City Hotel, or, to 
be exact, ‘‘a festive entertainment in style 
not surpassed by any ever partaken of in 
New York,” at which some eight hundred 
citizens, ‘‘embracing much of the Intellect, 
Social Eminence, Literary Character and 
Worth of the city,” united in a tribute to 
“the distinguished Guest of the Country.” 

This large and representative company 
assembled at about six o'clock and, ‘‘after 
an hour of social converse with their guest 
and with each other, sat down to four 
ranges of tables entirely filling the grand 
saloon of the hotel.’”” Whereupon, “‘the bless- 
ing of Heaven having been invoked, two 
hours were then devoted to the discussion of 
the luxuries and delicacies bounteously 
provided by the hosts, at the conclusion of 
which the cloth was removed, and the in- 
tellectual banquet opened.” 

There followed three hours of speeches 
and toasts, during the course of which some 
One arose to propose “The Pilgrims of 
Genius from other lands, bringing costly 
gems to enrich the foreign shrine, and 
gathering wild flowers to adorn the domestic 
altar’’—a sentiment that is not without a 
certain primitive charm. 

And then—actually it took place five days 
before the dinner—they gave Mr. Dickens a 
ball. It was certainly a most extraordinary 
function, in which some three thousand per- 
sons—fortunate holders of tickets that five 
thousand other applicants had been unable 
to secure at any price—trod on each other’s 
toes for several hours. 
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APPROVED 


The “Boz ball” took place at the Park 
Theatre, and there shortly after nine o’clock 
Mr. Dickens appeared on the stage, escorted 
by the mayor and attended by Mr. Hone and 
a number of other perspiring gentlemen. The 
mayor made a speech, to which nobody 
dreamed of listening. The committee pre- 
sented an “elegant bouquet”’ to Mrs. Dick- 
ens, arranged according to the language of 
flowers, and containing amaranth for im- 
mortality, campanula for gratitude, daphio- 
diora for ‘‘sweets to the sweet,” volkamenica 
japonica for ‘‘may you be happy,”’ scarlet 
flowered spoona for attachment, and a great 
many more sweet-smelling sentiments. Mr. 
Dickens “breathed heavily, and cast one 
look up at the house, partly curious, partly 
bewildered, partly satiric, and a good deal 
humorous.” Mr. Hone stood in the centre of 
the stage and scratched the end of his nose. 

And then, because Mr. Dickens was so 
short that two thirds of the audience were 
unable to see him,—and probably said so in 
loud and unmistakable tones,—they paraded 
him around the dance floor. Three enterpris- 
ing members of the committee plunged into 
the crush and cleared a precarious path for 
Mr. Dickens, escorting the mayoress, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Dickens on the arm of the 
mayor, whereupon the entire assemblage fell 
in behind. A delightful scene, betraying the 
exuberant good spirits underlying the de- 
ceptive formality of that paradoxical period. 


A CHERRY-COLORED CAT 


T is said that the late P. T. Barnum, the 
famous showman, once announced that he 
would exhibit publicly at a certain hour ona 
certain day a cherry-colored cat. At the 
specified time a large gathering appeared. 
Mr. Barnum appeared on the stage with his 
usual bland smile, holding a bunch of ripe 
red cherries in his hand, and talked for about 
five minutes about cherries. Then he said, “I 
have been at great trouble and much time to 
procure a perfect specimen of a cherry-col- 
ored cat.’’ On opening a bag out stepped a 
large black cat while Mr. Barnum held up a 
bunch of black cherries. 

The roar of laughter that greeted this ap- 
pearance of the black-cherry-colored cat 
proved that Mr. Barnum’s opinion that the 
American people liked to be fooled had a 
considerable basis in fact. 

But a Companion contributor writes us 
that her family once had a red-cherry-col- 
ored cat. We had a Maltese cat named Mack, 
she says, who was usually prompt at lunch- 
eon time. One day he did not appear, so we 
called and hunted, but with no result. Late 
in the afternoon a strange-looking object 
came into the room, and a plaintive mew told 
us it was Mack. 

This is what had happened: The odds and 
ends left after building our house were stored 
in the attic. Among these was a keg of red 
ochre that had been used for staining the 
shingles. Into this half-filled keg poor Mack 
had fallen, and in his frantic efforts to get 
out he had thrown the powder over himself 
so completely that it colored every hair on 
his body. He came out a genuine cherry- 
colored cat. 

For several weeks, while the stain lasted, 
we had much delight and entertainment 
showing to our friends and neighbors our 
cherry-colored cat. 


AN OLD TRICK OF THE TRADE 


1 Cynics, who know that the world is 
getting worse all the time, are sure that 
idleness and ‘“‘soldiering on the job” are 
faults of the twentieth century. In the good 
old days everyone worked hard and con- 
scientiously. 

But there have always been honest work- 
men and the other kind just as there are to- 
day. There is a curious old French epic writ- 
ten by one who called himself the Grocer of 
Troyes in the thirteenth century. Here is 
one passage quoted by M. Langlois in his 
Life in France in the Middle Ages: 

“When I finally make up my mind to 
work I take with me a young mate who 
knows nothing of the job, but I insist on his 
being paid the full wage of twelve deniers. 
When, at last, I get on the roof, I lay one 
tile in the time it should take to lay eight or 
ten. I ease off and sing a song, then take a 
siesta between two slopes of the roof. It is 
then time to knock off for dinner. After that, 
it is soon supper time, so we leave work for 
that day. Of course, with piece work it 
is different: I can do as much in one day as in 
five days by the hour.” 

Such is the speech that the Grocer bard 
put into the mouth of a tiler seven hundred 
years ago. 
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By More Than 


40,000 


Satisfied Customers 


You MayTry It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrange- 
ment whereby you may 
try the machine in your 
home three months be- 
fore deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. 
If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular 
we will refund your 
money and take back 
machine at our expense. 
In justice to yourself, be 
sure to write for full 
particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. 
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DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


E New Companion is recommended and used in 


thousands of homes. 


It is made in one of the best 


equipped factories in this country, producing only the 


highest quality of family sewing machines. 


Only the 


best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


Will Do All Your Family 


Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, 


up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


The Portable 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine 
ata very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread 
over several months. This 
makes it possible for anyone 
to own one of these first-qual- 
ity New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but get full particu- 
lars from us before making a 
selection. 


Just send your address 
on Coupon 
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You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. No other 
machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
fail to get our low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 


Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 


to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 


to-day. 








Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about_the New 
Companion. S me your new Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. It 
is understood that this places me under no obligation to 
purchase unless I so desire. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES IN PAIRS 








THE HORIZONTAL BALANCE 


A lies on the floor as in the figure. B 
stands astride A’s body and places his 
hands on A’s shoulders. A supports the 
weight of B’s body by placing his hands 
under B’s hip bones. B then leans for- 
ward till he reaches the front horizontal 
balance shown in the illustration. The 
secret of the exercise is in having the 
hands of the supporting partner balance 
the body of the other, and in having the 
partner who is supported lean well 
forward. At first it may be necessary to 
ask a spectator when the body is 
horizontal. 








THE DOUBLE FRONT 
HORIZONTAL BALANCE 


A supports his body upon his hands 
and feet (the front leaning rest). B sits 
upon A’s neck and places his feet under 
A’s thighs, as in the picture. As B slowly 
leans backward the weight of A’s body 
is raised, and if the weight of B’s body 
is properly distributed a perfect balance 
results. The supporting partner should 
lean slightly forward. The other may 
fold his arms as in the double back hor- 
izontal balance. This is a very pretty 
movement when executed properly, but 
it requires much practice. 


THE DOUBLE “FLIP” 


In this exercise the partners should 
be of about the same height and should 
have limber backs, for it requires a good 
backward bend. B assumes an inverted 
pesition, as in the illustration, and 
grasps A round the back. A grasps B 
round the back. A bends backward but 
retains a firm grasp round the back of 
B. B spreads his legs almost astraddle 
A’s face as they 
reach the floor. 
B then lifts A, 
and both con- 
tinue the back- 
ward bend. 
When the feet 
strike the floor 
during the back- 
ward flip the 
knees should be 
kept stiff or there 
will be danger 
that thestanding 
partner may col- 
lapse and sit on 
the other’s face. 
The best way to 
begin this exercise isto let A bend back- 
ward till he has reached almost a crab 
position, when B grasps A as in the 
illustration. To finish the movement, 
stop when in the position of the figure; 
B twists his feet downward on either 
side and alights on the floor. 

















OUR articles of this series have already appeared in The 

Companion. Beginning with a list of exercises calculated to 
promote coérdination between mind and muscle, they have ad- 
vanced progressively to the present paper, which describes exer- 
cises that require codrdination between partners and courage 
coupled with confidence of one participant in theother. None canbe 
called easy, nor are any too difficult to be mastered by persistence. 
Many of them require a nice sense of balance. All of thefn when 
well done produce a pleasing effect of mastery of mind over muscle. 














THE DOUBLE FORWARD ROLL 


B lies on his back with his head between A’s feet as shown by the left-hand 
pair of figures. A grasps B’s ankles. B grasps A’s ankles. During the roll B keeps 
his knees close to his chest and his heels close to his hips and spreads the feet. 
A holds his arms straight till B’s feet are on the floor; then he bends his arms 
and places his head as close as possible to B’s hips and rolls forward as the 
right-hand pair of figures show. The impetus of A pulls B to his feet and B 
repeats the roll. The double backward roll is much more difficult, since one 
must pull the other backward. The fault of the double forward roll and the 
backward roll is that neither participant keeps his body doubled up. 





Notice that the athletes shown in the illustrations are 
performing upon a gymnasium mat. Follow their exam- 
ple. If you are working in a gymnasium, it is no problem 
to do so; tf you are working in the Scout clubroom, at 
home or out of doors, you will have to improvise a mat. 
An old mattress or a pile of several bed comforters will 
make a good one. A bed sack, which is simply a cotton 
sack the size of a mattress filled with straw or even with 
leaves, is a possibility. Whatever you use, make sure that 
at is firm on the floor and will not slip and throw you. 
















THE TWO-HIGH STAND 
(described below) 








> 


A B A A 
B B 





B stands in a half-bent knee ‘position with the feet apart and with the palm 
of the left hand turned upward. A now grasps both of B’s hands and places his 
right foot as high as possible on B’s right thigh as appears. A now makes a 
second step upward with his left foot, which he places on B’s left shoulder. A 
makes a third step upward with his right foot, to B’s right shoulder, which 
completes the movement. A can mount on the other side by reversing the 
movement described. The exercise should be done slowly at first. Take each 
step deliberately and with caution.’After the mount is accomplished the support- 
ing partner may grasp the ankles of the riding partner to help support him. 
If the rider presses his ankles against the head of his support, it will assist in 
preserving the balance. B may now walk about—a feat that appears difficult. 














HOLDING ONE AT ARM’S 
LENGTH 


This exercise appears very difficult, 
especially if A places his right hand 
upon B’s right wrist. The secret of the 
movement is that A puts all of his 
weight upon B’s shoulder and none out 
on B's wrist. At first A will find it hard 
to hold his legs in the proper position, 
but practice will bring skill here as in 
the other difficult feats. 








THE DOUBLE BACK 
HORIZONTAL BALANCE 


A places his hands and feet on the 
floor (the back leaning rest). B sits upon 
A’s knees and places his feet under A’s 
back. A raises his hands from the floor, 
and B slowly lies backward until the 
balance shown in the illustration is 
attained. Folding the arms is a finishing 
touch that will not be added until all 
the other details of the feat have been 
worked out. Both boys should weigh 
about the same. A should bend his knees 
forward as he bends his body backward. 
There is little or no danger in this 
exercise, since the fall is short if the 
partners fail. 









THE BALANCE 
AND ROLL TO 
THE FLOOR 
(described below) 


B 


A lies on his chest on the floor, and B 
stands astride him. B grasps A on either 
side of the waist, and A grasps B’s 
wrists. From the A and'B positions in 
the illustration A keeps his body stiff, 
and B swings him up till A’s body is in 
a horizontal position above B’s head. 
A then doubles up, rolls backward to 
the floor and alights on his feet. B 
retains his hold of A’s waist as long as 
he can. A should be shorter and lighter 
than B. 
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OOD MANNERS AT TABLE—Forks 
were not invented until the beginning 

of the seventeenth century, so it is not sur- 
prising to learn that before that time the po- 
litest people ate with their knives and fingers, 
which we of today have no excuse for doing. 
The great English poet Chaucer, famous for 
his Canterbury Tales, written about 1390, 
describes in one of them a perfect lady, the 
Prioress, ‘‘She had been well taught the art 
of eating and to let no morsel fall from her 
lips and wet but her finger tips in the sauce.” 
You will notice from this quotation that, 


although table manners have changed since * 


The 
stiletto 
grip 





the Middle Ages, for no well-brought-up 
young lady now would wet even her finger 
tips in the sauce, the courteous people of 
that far-away time gave some attention to 
the art of eating and were careful not to of- 
fend those who sat at table with them. This 
has been true of ladies and gentlemen in 
every age. In spite of changing customs and 
standards, table manners have always the 
same foundation—they are prompted by the 
feeling that first consideration should be 
given to the company with whom one eats. 

All table manners are based either on this 
consideration or on natural convenience and 
common sense. Think of any rule about eat- 
ing you have ever heard, and you can decide 
for yourself why it exists. For example, why 


Are you 
guilty 
of this? 





are we taught to hold our fork with our 
fingers downward and the first finger on the 
back of the handle when we are cutting a 
piece of meat, instead of seizing it as if it 
were a pitchfork, as some unobservant peo- 
ple do? Because this is the more convenient 
way and looks less awkward than to stab an 
innocent chop with unnecessary determi- 
nation. The side hold of the fork has been 
ridiculed by being called the stiletto grip or 
the banjo grip. 

In this country many people think that 
after a piece of meat has been cut the knife 
should be laid down and the fork transferred 
to the right hand before the tidbit is eaten; 
and this does look much better than cutting 
and eating as fast as possible. But it is hardly 
common sense to keep passing the fork from 
one hand to another when both knife and 
fork are being used, and there need be noth- 
ing offensive in lifting the fork in the left 
hand to the mouth. 

Have you ever seen anyone start with a 
piece of meat on the fork, then pile a little 
potato on top of that and finally add a few 
peas, pressing all the combination down 
firmly with the knife, as if getting a pack 
horse ready for a long journey? And did it 
not seem vulgar to you? Mixing and patting 
food in any way is always an unrefined 
practice, one that should end when the baby 
teaspoon is laid aside. 

When knife and fork are not being used or 
when one has finished with them, they should 
be laid side by side on the plate and not 
hung off the side of the plate, where they 
might be knocked off on the table cloth, to 
leave a greasy spot. 

Although it was the last of the table im- 
plements to be thought of, the fork is now 
our chief stand-by in eating. It is used alone 
most of the time, and always in preference to 
spoons or fingers, if this is possible. 

There are some foods, of course, that have 
to be eaten with the fingers, because they 
elude the grasp of the fork; such as olives, 
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potato chips, burr artichokes and corn on the 
cob. Many fruits must be eaten with the 
fingers—grapes, cherries (if raw), tangerines, 
and bananas, if not served with cream. 
Peaches, pears and apples have to be pared; 
then they may be cut into smaller pieces and 
eaten with the fingers. Oranges may be eaten 
this way or cut in two and eaten from the 
rind with a fruit spoon. Finger bowls should 
be served when juicy fruits are eaten. 

It is a temptation sometimes to use the 
fingers to hold meat or chicken bones, while 
we bite off the flesh nearest the bone, which 
clings tenaciously and yet is always the 
sweetest. But the picture of a charming 
young girl, tearing off with her teeth the last 
reluctant morsel of a lamb chop or picking a 
chicken bone, is not a pretty one for an on- 
looker to remember. ‘ 

Vegetables and salads are eaten with the 
fork alone. Most desserts can be. It is a con- 
vention that a knife is not used with fish. 

An excellent description of good table 
manners was given by Gelett Burgess once, 
when he told of a little child’s explanation of 
how she knew a man was accustomed to well- 
bred surroundings. “Oh,’’ she said, ‘when 


The girl 
and the 
chicken bone 


he was at the table I never noticed him eat- 
ing at all. He seemed to be just talking and 
having a good time.’’ We do not notice good 
table manners; only people who do con- 
spicuous, repulsive things force us to observe 
their way of eating instead of giving our 
attention to what they are saying. 

Here are some of the table practices that 
should be avoided for reasons that you can 
figure out for yourself, if they are not given: 


Holding a fork or spoon containing food in 
mid-air while talking. No one likes to look at 
food held at that angle, and a little slip may 
cause it to spill. 

Taking several bites from a spoonful or fork- 
ful of food. Only take up what you can eat in 
one mouthful. 

Blowing soup or any hot liquid to cool it. 

Buttering a slab of bread at one time and 
then gradually biting into it, leaving teeth im- 
sap all over it. A small piece of bread should 

broken off and then eaten as buttered. 

Eating with the mouth open, or in any other 
way making loud noises while eating. 

Holding a cup in both hands while slowly 
sipping the contents. 

Removing anything from the teeth at the 
table. To hold up a napkin in front of the 
mouth while searching for a seed or tiny bone 
does not help, for it calls attention to the act. 
If anything is caught in the teeth and is so 
annoying that it cannot be endured and it can 
not easily be removed, it may be better to be 
excused from the table for a few minutes. 

Playing with the table implements, marking 
on the table cloth with the fork prongs or keep- 
ing up any nervous habits that are likely to ir- 
ritate others. 


If you are ever a visitor at a table where 
things are done a little differently from the 
way you are accustomed to, and you are in 
doubt about what to do, you have only to 
remember and carry out the fundamental 
principle of good manners anywhere, any 
time: to observe and: be considerate. Look 
around you quietly and see what others 
more experienced are doing and follow their 
example, being sure that you do not do any- 
thing that might displease some one else’s 
taste; and follow your own. natural sense. 
Then, you can feel assured that you will 
make no slip that will be held against you. 


Our main 
stand-bys C 
in eating 


The Depa Eat, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 











BASKETBALL POINTERS 
Ti FIRST fact to remember when join- 


ing a basketball team is that you must 
place your individual work secondary to 
TEAM PLAY. You must be willing at all 
times to sacrifice your own chance to make 
a goal to allow another member of your 
team to score if he has a better chance. A 
grandstand player may be successful in 
some of his shots, but in the majority of 
cases he deprives his team of a SAFE 
chance at the goal. 
Try for Goal from the Floor 
The loop shot is probably the most ef- 
fective in the heat of a game as the height 
to which it rises gives it more of a chance 
to drop through the basket. The ball is 
grasped with both hands and held in front 
of the chest, then thrown upward and for- 
ward close to the face of the thrower. The 
ball does not leave the hands until they are 
somewhere in the region of the face or 
above it. In this manner the ball describes 
a loop in the air and thus enters the basket 
almost perpendicular to the opening. Do 
not try to shoot for the bank, leave that to 
the shots that just miss—then you have a 
chance of a goal on the rebound. Do not 
twist the ball in any manner as it leaves 


the hands. 
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A SUCCESSFUL PLAY FROM TAP-OFF, 
By Harry A. Fisner, Coach, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Center (1) taps ball to Right Forward (2). ... 
Right Forward (2) receives the ball while coming 
in fast toward the center of court. Left Forward 
(3) also comes in toward Center, as though he was 
to receive the tap. . . . Left Forward (3) stops 
about 5 feet behind the opposing team’s Center 
slightly toward the right of the opposing Center. 
Immediately upon being certain that he has tapped 
the ball in the right direction Center (1) cuts 
around to his left, and as fast as he possibly can, 
heads for his basket. Left Forward (3) by this time 
together with the opposing Right Guard cause a bit 
of a jam and i the opposing Center to 
slow up considerably when he tries to follow Center 
(1). The Right Forward (2) in the meantime has 
received the tap-off and passes it to Center (1) who 
by this time is clear of his opponents. The pass 
from Right Forward (2) should be made go that 
Center (1) will receive it as near his goal as pos- 
sible. Center (1) should use his judgment as to 
dribbling in toward goal, as close as he safely can. 





Shooting from Foul Line 


Be sure in assuming your position that 
you do not touch the foul line with your 
feet. Then place your hands on the ball by 
spreading your fingers and thumbs. The 
lacing on the ball should be in the center, 
on top, and slightly forward. The small 
finger on each hand should rest on the 
curved stitching on the under side of the 
ball facing the basket. The ball should 
not be clasped tightly. Hold the ball 
loosely. The thumb should be resting on 
the top of the ball and pointing towards the 
center of the basket. Stand comfortably 
in this position, hold the ball on a-line with 
your eye and the basket (not with stiff 
arms), then allow the hands to drop in a 
sweeping manner, at the same time bending 
your knees until the ball has reached a 
position about midway between your knees, 
slightly to the rear. Then with the same 
sweeping motion of the arms and the rising 
from the bent position of the body, allow 
ball tobe thrown forward towards the basket. 

Be sure not to give the sweeping arm 
motion any wrist-twist or turn the ball by 
twisting it with the fingers. Allow the ball 
to revolve of its own momentum. The ball 
should leave the hands when the arms are 
in a horizontal position on a line with the 
shoulders. Try at all times to shoot clean. 
Do not try to make the basket with the 
assistance of the backboard. —Adverti: 
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. ..Make that shot with a 
Spalding Basketball... the ; 
kind used in every impor- | 
tant tournament. 


There’s the Spalding M...the . 
first basketball made! Now, as . 
when basketball was first play- 

ed, it is the official ball and the 
developmentof the gameisdue 
largely to it. The Spalding M 
basketball is ane - the oe 
special quality leather as the 
Spalding Js football. Like the 
Spalding J5,too, its superiority 
is due to the fact that it is UN- 
LINED {lining deadens a ball}. 

fees are other Spalding 
basketballs at all prices. 
Then there are Spalding basketball 
shoes... speedy, durable!... shoes 
that hold on the slipperiest floor! 
Basketball shirts, pants, stockings, 
pads...everything for a better game! 
posse 


t MAIL COUPON! 
| Address A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
105 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. I 


| Enclosed find 35¢ for Spalding’s | 
1925 Official Basketball Guide. 




















Name ! 
| Street Address l 
| or R.F.D 1 
I City. State l 

7 

AE, Abhalo OFT L2o 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
and all principal cities 
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You’ll Wish You Had a 
Dozen Homes to Furnish 
When You See 


The House Beautiful 
Furnishing Annual 
for 1926 


_— are ideas in every page 

of this big fascinating book 
that you will long to carry out 
yourself — color schemes that will 
laugh defiance at winter’s scowling 
that will 
your fingers fairly tingle to be at 


skies — curtains make 
work on some of your own — sug- 
gestions in odd little tables, and 
chairs, and stools, that will send you 
scurrying to the attic in search of 
possibilities, and to the cellar for 
your paint pots. 





@ If you have ever envied a friend 
her “knack” at creating a charming 
home, or thought wishfully of all the 
lovely and unusual things to which 
the decorators and exclusive shops 
of the big cities have seemed to hold 
the key, you will think THE House 
BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL 
is something just too good to be 
true. 


@ The photographs of rooms are 
just a part of the story. To go with 
them, there are floor plans, and 
furniture charts, and color plates of 
rugs, and hangings, and upholstery 
fabrics. There are chapters on floors 
and rugs, walls and wallpapers, 
interior woodwork, lighting fixtures 
—each and every item, in fact, 
that goes to make a comfortable, 
well furnished home, the kind of 
home that you want yours to be. 


ee ¢ 


NOW ON SALE 
PRICE $2.00 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C. O. D.) 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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-— Bovks Reed 
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BOUNDED ON THE SOUTH 8Y THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE 


The contest announced below is for readers under fifteen years of age. The map reproduced above is 


for older readers and does not contain any clues for contestants. 


$100 FOR READERS OF BOOKS 


FOR GIRLS 
under Fifteen Years of Age 


FIRST PRIZE OF $25.00 
FIVE SECOND PPIZES OF $5.00 EACH 





THE COND 


Anyone within the age limit, whether or not a 
subscriber to The Youth's Companion, may enter. 


FOR BOYS 
under Fifteen Years of Age 


FIRST PRIZE OF $25.00 
FIVE SECOND PRIZES OF $5.00 EACH 


ITIONS 


In the event of a tie for any or all the twelve 
cash prizes, duplicate awards will be made. 











GIRLS’ LIST 


1. Theodore 
Laurence 


2. Mrs. Crump 

3. Adam Ladd 

4. Starkey 

5. Dinah 

6. Susan Sowerby 
7. Hodge Dawson 
8. Ruth Huckaback 
9. Goody Berlingot 
10. Hilda van Gleck 
11. Titus Romaine 
12. Miss Petingill 


13. Lady Sybil 
Fernefould 


14. Aunt Abigail 
Putney 


15. Miss Jerushy 


+ 1. Read throughone of the lists of names given on this page. + BOYS’ LIST 
Each name is that of a character in some bookin English that Ss 
is well-known to readers under fifteen years of age. 1. Miles Hendon 


2. Write not more than twenty words about each character 
on the list for the purpose of identifying the character 2 
accurately. Give the full short title of the book and the full 
name of the author. Consult parents, teacher or librarian if 
you wish. Ss 


Here are two specimens of what is wanted: 


a. Mrs. Dibble—The keeper of the little 4 
shop that retailed darning needles, cot- 
ton, peppermints and gossip.—Little 


. Mr. Cledd 
Marah Gorsuch 


. Will Atkins 


Lord Fauntleroy, by Frances Hodgson : 
Burnett. 5. Injun Joe 
b. Mr. Hopkins—Alias The Roman, 


Dink’s first friend at Lawrenceville, 
and his advocate in the face of adver- 6. Mr. Arrow 
sity throughout his school career.—The 


Varmint, by Owen Johnson. 7. Wamba 
Boys may send in only lists of the characters from the boys’ . 
list; girls, only lists of characters from the girls’ list. 
8. Ned Land 


3. Mail your list together with a recent photograph of 
yourself (a snapshot will do) to The Department Editor, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., at any time be- 9 
tween November 15 and November 30, 1925. Write the 
date of your birth upon the back of the photograph. Do 
not write a letter. 10 


Diccon Bowman 


. Gippetto 
4. Watch The Youth’s Companion for announcement of 
winners. 


LISTS WILL BE JUDGED BY THE STAFF 11. Lord Edward 


of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Montrose 
upon 

1. The accuracy of the titles and 12. Mrs. Treat 
authors. 

2. The completeness of the twenty- 
word identifications. 13. Tom Platt 

3. Neatness. 

4. The care with which the rules Se tae 
have been observed. 14. Tripsitinka 


We shall print the lists that win the first prizes together 
with the names of all ten winners of second prizes. 








15. Red Wull 
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The “MAGNICAROCIOUS” 10c Packet 


Contains 105 8 
Cane of Good H Sones biindus LR sr New Sout, Wate 


a m, ath bu bumber shoot wa’ 

us er starros from ¢ 
parts of the world, Also Kine’ Perforation Gauge & and 
Also Snappy Lists pl its. 


Impertal 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mi 2 





THE PICTORIAL 
packet contains picture stamps only. Belgian 
Congo (native climbing tree), Malay (tiger), 
Egypt (monument), Congo (landscape), New- 
foundland (caribou) and other beauties. 23 dif- 
ferent only 11c. 


A.C.Douglas Hawkesbury,Ont. 





B Oo Y S ponent ay nna 8c OFFER! 7 German 


outfit paid for only 8 5 cents to yt for my 
iste Ouick service pprovals. fi 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, ay Indiana 


100 "sume FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bidg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 








ws Greatest Stamp Bargain 


U. S. 2c 1903 very fine unused, Scott cat. No. 320, cat. 
value 20c worth, 15c; also 100 different foreign stamps and 
big price list, all for 10c, only one to a customer. 


FRANK MARQUIS, 15 Park Row, New York. 





ia a Couscton’s OUTFIT. Illustrated Album; 10 
= * statues, etc.; 55 diff. foreign Kenya, 
Syria, etc i pack (ck of hinges; Berforation & & Millimetre scale; 
l for te if you ask for approvals. Big list and special lis 
oO! 4 Ass ee ry ©. get free of pa 
Scott Caising Im; lern or Junior Albums 
other fine premiu: 17 a few moments’ work. George C 


Linn Co., Columbus, Ohio 
GENUINE STAMPS 


1000 DIFFERENT “ont si'c0 


» oF your back 
C.E. NGRLES thas Hedenee Serene, Wonhintess, D.C. 








REE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 age a surprise 
ben ms given to those  ocnu oor a and 2, and ap- 
wre and also my 50 better. Charice 

Commas, 3227 Seow 2, Phila., Pa. 








Real Packets Giferent sc, 50°Boania Sc, 100 
Bavaria 25c, 50 Greece 48c, 100 Densis 75c. Rueger 
Stamp Co., 31 Cambridge, Dayton, O 





24 VARIETIES_ Cuba Price list free. 
Chambers § Stamp Co. 
111 W. Nassau St., ew York City 





FREE ‘22peroval onutienie 10 var. Dutch Indies, 
talog value 32c. THORNHILL STAMP 
EXCHANGE, Box 233, Vallejo, California. 





FOREIGN STAMPS FR FREE pe A M2 cent pong 
GRA PSTAMP MP CO.. Station E2 WeORONTO, A 





STAMP ALBUM FREE, for 1200 stamps, with 
Cueneee S of 100 diff. UNU SED stampe ics for ¥, cents. 
A. Nagle, 1101 Marion, Reading, P. 





10% DISCOUNT summers spr 10% 


Reference required. J. Emery Renoll, Dept. » Pa. 





1000 hinges to of 1000 UNITED STATES 
FREE and FOREIGN Postage Stamps mixed, price 35 
cents. Ware, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 





SCARCE LIBERIA etc., in our “Wonder 
et io Rent fos bew 
mt km 12 Geary St., San 





Free Ganede. $1 stamp to Approval Avgicaate, 3 Ss. Mun- 


112 Irvine estmount, 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2 
biuges I8c. “List Flee "Q. STAMP GO., Toledo, Ohio. 





25 “Precancels” and ” de 
to approval applicants.” Ves ger. Lig ne Le Florida 





fame B BABeAms Ke, Ke, up. Josiah Babcock, St. 





101_Diff. Peachy Postage Stamps. Pos 2c. 
FREE A.C. Jolmson, 1% Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





500 mixed U. S. ond Peesiep © stamps 12c; 1000 Hinges 
10c; R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





STAMPS! Set Cat.38c, fonly [2c to approval applicants. 
B. and B. Stamp Co., 1056 Cay Ses San Francisco, Cal. 





500 MIXED U. 8. Old and New 10c. 100 diff. Fi 
10c. Album l5c. WEATHERBY, Medina, Oh’ 





Ss AMS! 100 different only 12c. New E 200 
doe x E. Boehm, 413 North Church St., ‘Allentown, ‘Pa. 





S00 ee Fee nen unused, binges, gibum, pert 


rit Stamp Ever Issued. Gt. Britain be mg id. black $1.25. 
H. A. Green, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, 
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TAMP COLLECTING, A SCIENCE— 
Philately, thetechnical nameof the hobby 
known as postage-stamp collecting, has been 
granted a recognition unprecedented in this 
country and perhaps anywhere in the world, 
by reason of its having recently been given 
equal ranking with the various sciences in 
the curriculum of an American educational 
institution. The Maryland Academy of 
Sciences, Baltimore, has made its philatelic 
section, formerly a subsection under the 
chair of history, a full chair of philately in the 
faculty of instruction. 


The chairman of the new full section of 
philately has been accorded the rank of a 
= in the Academy. He is C. Lat. 

ilhelm, formerly a Baltimore newspaper- 
man, whose writings on philatelic subjects in 
recent years have made him widely known 
among followers of the hobby. As a professor 
heading the Academy’s philatelic chapter he 
is given authority over the study and collec- 
tion of stamps, coins, manuscripts, auto- 
graphs “and any objects on paper or 
material related to paper.” Mr. Wilhelm has 
long been in charge of this branch of the 
Academy’ s activities under the chair of his- 
tory—in fact, since the Academy first took 
an interest in stamp-collecting, about six 
years ago. 

The new full section of philately was or- 
ganized primarily for the study and ex- 
change of stamps. It meets on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each month in a well- 
appointed Academy room. The programme 
includes the reading of papers on philately, 
the selling and exchange of stamps and the 
holding of auctions, exhibits, etc. Packets of 
stamps are given away to beginners. The 
educational value of the hobby is empha- 
sized in literature distributed to the public. 
A feature of the work in the past has been 
the sending of stamps to soldiers who re- 
turned wounded or shell-shocked from the 
war. The psychopathic benefit of collecting 
has been recognized and approved by medi- 
cal authorities. 


At the exhibits, usually held annually, the 
Academy’s members enter stamps, writings, 
etc., in competition, and awards are made. 
These prizes include Academy diplomas and 
certificates of merit, and in connection with 
each award consideration is given to the 
value of philatelic research work carried on 
by the entrant. At the annual exhibits stamp 
literature and packets are given away, and 
lectures are delivered on philatelic topics. 
There are always features especially for boy 
and girl collectors, with awards for essays 
on the design and background of certain 
stamps. 

For the coming winter an active season 
has been planned. There will be papers on 
advanced philately and papers for begin- 
ners. A school of instruction will be carried 
on, and it is purposed to complete a series 
of slides for an illustrated talk on the hobby. 
Cards each bearing a postage stamp and an 
accompanying informative text will be pre- 
— for use by teachers—simple lessons 

or students in lower classes and progres- 
sively more advanced lessons for the higher 
classes. 


From the philatelic papers read before the 
section of philately Dr. Francis C. Nicholas, 
dean of the Acaderny, usually selects one or 
two for printing in the Academy’s quarterly 
bulletin, which goes to scientific academies 
and associations throughout the world. 

When the Society of Philatelic Americans 
held its recent annual convention in Balti- 
more, Major Guy W. A. Camp, president of 
the society’s board of governors, gave a 
radio talk on philately over station WCAO 
and offered free packets of stamps to per- 
sons who would communicate with the 
Academy. The many responses were evi- 
dence of the widespread interest in the 
hobby. During the convention the delegates 
were given opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the section of philately’s ex- 
change and auction systems, its library and 
its collections of genuine stamps and forg- 
eries. The Academy held a stamp auction in 
connection with the convention, and some 
of the postal adhesives brought “record” 
prices. 


STAMP ANNIVERSARY—A series that 
recently appeared in Belgium many col- 
lectors consider to be as beautiful and im- 
pressive as any in the history of philately. 
Curiously the issuing of this set was de- 
layed for many months, for a reason that 
has only now come to light. The new stamps 
are commemoratives. In 1849 Belgium is- 
sued its first postal adhesive, bearing a por- 
trait of Leopold I, then the small king- 
dom’s ruling monarch. One shoulder in the 
early picture carries an epaulette, and so 
those first adhesives are known as the 
“epaulette” stamps. 

Belgium planned to issue in 1924 a series 
of stamps marking the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the appearance of the ‘“‘epaulette”’ 
adhesives. The design was prepared and en- 
graved by a Belgian artist, N. G. Montenez. 
It contains two panels. In the left panel is a 











replica of Belgium's first stamp, with the 

“epaulette” design showing Leopold I; in 
the right panel is a full-face portrait of King 
Albert I, the present ruler. The die was sent 
to a well-known London stamp-printing 
firm last year, and it was expected that the 
stamps would be distributed before the close 
of 1924, especially as the design bears the 
dates, 1849 and 1924. The printers, how- 
ever, did not consider the die suitably en- 
graved for high-class intaglio work, and the 
artist refused to allow it to be modified to 
suit the firm’s —- process. 

’ Thus only recently has the series planned 
for 1924 actually appeared. The original 
method of printing was discarded, and the 
stamps were produced by the photogravure 
process instead, from plates peer in 
London. The series was limited to one fun- 
dred thousand complete sets. The demand 
was so great that the stamps were not sold 
at post-office windows in the usual way, but 
were disposed of through dealers and specu- 
lators. Thus relatively few of them will be 
available in canceled condition after having 
prepaid postage on mail. The total face 
value is twenty-one francs, but a complete 
set has been bringing as high as fifty francs. 
Values and colors of this commemorative 
series are 10 centimes, green, 15 centimes, 
violet, 20 centimes, chocolate, 25 centimes, 
olive-gray, 30 centimes, vermilion, 35 cen- 
times, light blue, 40 centimes, gray-black, 50 
centimes, yellow-brown, 75 centimes, indigo, 
1 franc, purple, 2 francs, ultramarine, 5 
francs, slate, and 10 francs, carmine. 


MEMORIAL ISSUE—A series fore- 
shadowed some time ago in The Com- 
panion has now appeared in the Belgian 
Congo. With inscriptions modified the Con- 
go’s 40 centimes of the 1910 design has been 
reissued, this time in horizontal pairs. Each 
carries in the arch above the vignette the 
dates 1914-1918, preceded by a wording that 
on the right-hand stamp is Campagnes 
Coloniales, and on the left-hand stamp, 
Koloniale Veldtochten, each in small capital 
letters. The former wording isFrench, andthe 
second is Flemish. At’the foot of the stamps is 
Congo Belgeon the left-hand one, and Belgisch 
Congo on the right-hand one, also in small 
capital letters. Each stamp is lake and black, 
of twenty- -five centimes in value; a sur- 
charge “+25c.”’ is in black. Thus the stamps 
sell for fifty centimes each, but prepay only 
twenty-five centimes’ worth of postage, and 
the extra revenue obtained is to be used 
toward erecting in the Congo a war me- 
morial to the Belgian soldiers who lost their 
lives in colonial campaigns during 1914- 
1918. 


Inasmuch as each of these commemora- 
tives has been overprinted Ruanda-Urundi 
for special use in that Belgian colony, four 
varieties instead of two are provided. 


Teepe etait, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away eg nt 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: aay eaten 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and “tying, barss 
Chile (battle scene); Egypt (epbtnx and pyram: 
slavia (nude slave breaking chain); Newfoundland i 
Caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (God 
Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. Toa pal x 
ap) applicanis enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. Pike's 

Co., Bex 215, Color s, Colo. Important: If you 
act right now, we will also include free a —— stamp, 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges 





“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
INNTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages! ! included 

are Travancore, Dutc Pindies. Siam, Kenya and U; 

Persia, Gold Coast, Federated Malay States, Africa, ritrea 

(elephant head), Nyassa, Congo, etc., etc.!! This wonder- 

ful packet containing 10: 105 all diff. (mostly unused) for only 

8 —— to eos applicants! Big Price List Free with 

each order. ystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, Camden, N. Y. 





100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular 
eataloguing Lod ———, free to applicants for our itet 
‘Approvals send 2 cents postage. 

assem STAMP conmraney 


Box 64 ilwaukee, Wis. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 


stamp wallet, perforation gau; mm. scale, 
TIP- ruler; food stamp from Keays and Uganda 
pap oe Gold Coast, Persia— ail for 


{canni Coase 
ts A ‘provals! 
TOP ’ fiP-TOP STAMP CO. Colesada Sone Cole ace 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


to approval applicants. Postage 2c. 
GEO. W. ROEDER 








Milwaukee, Wis. 





1520 Seventh Street 
200 different stamps, 10c; 60 different 
= bape an Stamps, 12. With each 


S 
NAP order we give free our price list of sets, 


packets, albums, etc., ona our pamphlet which tells * ‘How 
to make a collection properly.’ 

QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE MENAGERIE PACKET 


of 30 diff. large showy picture stamps for a uest. fe 
1,2 and cc apeencels a the higher priced desirable oun 4 
at 50% di CHAS. THOMAS, 1412 N. 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ALL ToApproval Applicants 10 Asia, 10 Africa, 10 U. 8.3 
FOR mings, Pocket iy xy oo. Dept. ¥., C 
20c Building, Cleveland, Ohio. = ee. 


varieties Scandinavian stam ane 
50 ik: free packet othe other wes oe , 8 Oc 








Delsture A had Lene poereeeers foreign stam: 
rom wholesale s mmense variet; t. near 
net $65. W. T. McKay, 23 Evergreen Place, Bast Orange, et 





STAMPS 32:2! ditt., Atrica, etc., 10c, 1000 mixed, 
40c. 50 diff. U.S. 25¢. 1000 hinges, 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis. Mo. - 








ai , Severe ALL COUNTRI ES 
up. Ine premium to applicants. VANDERHOOF, 
2245 West 34th Avenue, ‘Deareer, Colorado. " 





COINS For Sale. California gold $% size, 27c; $%4 
size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, lc. 


N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





STAMPS FREE including Bavaria, Switzerland, Den- 
i? and Italy to ap —_ _— P. Ellis, 208 
N. Jefferson St., New Castle 





100 © IFFERENT STAMPS of the Britisa Empire, Cat- 
aes over $5.00 for only $1.00. 
A. Green, 318 Park “Ave. Wilmette, Ill. 





Diff. stamps, perf. gauge, rule and Mm. scale free to ap- 
a ap’ er =e postage. Paige Stamp Co., 2045 N. 
ergne, C! 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE — Splendid assortment Inde- 
ganaent State Danzig free for 2c. 200 Different 18c. 
60 U.S. 1-c. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 





& STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 





50 Diff. French or p Pestageens Colonies 15c. C. F. Schell, 
Braintree, Mass. 





STAMPS ? 2oMiami STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 





FREE Mozambique Co. set, to ap — 2) licants ome 
ing postage and reference. I. Maxfield, Box N.Y. 





Seavage at 4, 1 and 2 cents. I. P. Schainman, 1750 E. 
7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Ha: Day A wals, 100 foreign free for postage, 50 un- 
used 20c. ¥.. . D. Reynolds, 2010 Ky. Ave., Flint, Mich. 





25 BAVARIA 5c to new customers ONLY. Je Value. 
Prosser, 2560 Myrtle Av., Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 





FREE bargain list. 100 diff. stps. cat. $2 and Premium cat. 
$1. All for 15c. World Stamp Co., 1581 3d Ave., N. ¥.C. 





FREE! fice." Price lists of 2000 bargains and fine set Bosnia 
Stamp Co., Manor, Pa. 
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Out of the Arizona desert and Las Rosas Rancho, 
at the foot of the Seritas, close to the Mexican border, 
comes another of Wright’s buoyant, big, clean, 
straight-to-the-heart romances—the most enchant- 
ing tale he has given to a devoted public. 


With a following to his credit of some fifty million 
eager readers, Harold Bell Wright presents to the 
public again in 1925 a story which has every quality 
that holds the great American public, old and young, 
enthralled — sincerity, romance, action, atmosphere, 


love, humor, adventure, philosophy, inspiration— 
his twelfth book. : 


A‘ SON OF HIS FATHER 


The most popular author in the world takes the reader to 
the desert and mountain world of Arizona and the Mexican 
border in his new romance, a story full of the glamour of adven- 
ture, love and hope. It is a beautiful allegory, this epic story 
of the West, that will help to bigger, finer living. 











The novel opens aboard a west-bound overland train, near- 
ing Arizona. On it Nora O’Shea is travelling to where her 
brother is.in the West; and with her the reader is borne, also, 
to the free life and open skies. Her brother is employed at the 
Rosal Ranch, owned by the man, Morgan. At once one finds 
a sinister atmosphere over-hanging the ranch, with Morgan 
forsaking the fine things of his nature and drifting into dissipa- 
tion, with a general air of discontent and unhappiness about 
the ranch. By Morgan’s true friends it is felt that the pres- 
ence of a visitor at the ranch, Jim Holbrook, is a menace to 
his well-being. In addition, there is the neighboring Black 
Canyon outfit, owned by Zobetser, who is engaged in smuggling 
arms across the border. 


It is a troubled world, this, to which Nora O’Shea with her 
Irish smile comes. In the country of the great southwest 
there is beauty, but there are, too, the dangerous forces of evil 
striving against the good. Human hearts seeking for love, 
feeding on the hopes and on despair, the clash of rivals for a 
girl’s love, the thrilling deeds of the cattle thieves and arms 
smugglers; it is from these that Harold Bell Wright has woven 
this glowing tapestry of life. Throughout, the human kindli- 
ness, the moving sentiment, the beautiful faith in the good of 
living, all shine through in the way they did in such a work 


of his as The Shepherd of the Hills. 


A Son of His Father bears every mark of possessing the 
greatest popular appeal of any novel yet written by Harold 


Bell Wright. The value of the book is $2.00. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will present you with a copy of Harold 
Bell Wright’s. newest novel, ‘‘A Son of His Father,” sending it 
to you postpaid. 





NOTE. The book offered is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
The subscription price of The Youth’s Companion is now only $2.00 a year. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 





THE INSPIRED 
NOVELIST 


amma a 43 

















WHO IS THIS MAN 
WHO GETS RIGHT INTO THE 
HEARTS OF MEN? 


He is the most popular novelist in the nation today. Non- 
readers by thousands have been converted to book-buying 
through the sheer moral earnestness of HAROLD BELL 
WRIGHT. His pen is inspired with a magic touch that finds 
the hearts of men. He gives pleasure and satisfaction to a 
multitude by his understanding expression of their own often 
inarticulate thoughts. He has the gift of knowing that man 
craves laughter and tears, comedy and tragedy, adventure 
and surprise, sport, comfort and consolation. 

Wright tells his wholesome stories dramatically, forcefully, unaffectedly. 
He is absolutely in earnest and intensely in sympathy with the average 
man. The sincerity that drew a host of followers to his pulpit has attracted 
even a larger audience to the efforts of his pen. For the past two yéars he 
has labored hard, with success, to give his public the finest novel he has ever 
written. ‘This beautiful love-story, A SON OF HIS FATHER, with its 
colorful setting, leaves one impressed anew with the essential soundness of his 
teaching and his enduring influence on American life. 


— 





October 29, 1925 
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